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ArT. 1. CHRONOLOGICAL ANTIQUITIES: or, the antiqui- ‘ 
ties and chronology of the moft antient kingdoms, from the cre- 
' ation of the world, for the {pace of five thoufand years. By 
John Jackfon, rector of Rojffington in ihe county of York, 

&c. 4to. vols. 1). 16s. few’d. Noon, 


the original Hebrew chronology of the Old Tefta- a 

ment, both before and after the flood; to remove all *. 

the difficulties of the fcripture-chronology ; to fhew the agree- 
ment of the Chaldean, Egyptian, Pheentcian, and Chine/e an- 
tiquities with each other, and with the hiftory and chronolo- 
gy of fcripture ; to confider the origin and chronology of the 
Greeks, Romans, and Americans; to explain the origin and 
antiquity of Jdetters, hieroglyphics, obelifks, pyramids, oracles, 
myfteries, and the whole Pagan theology; to examine and 
amend the principal errors of the moft learned chronologers 
both antient and modern; and to reduce all the ancient 
chronology to one entire, confiftent, and harmonious fy{ftem. 
Such is the defign of the work; a defign of prodigious ex- 
tent: as to the manner in which it is executed, our readers 
will, in fome meafure, be able to judge from the view of it 
which we fhall lay before them: we fhall only fay, that the 
author has fhewn a vaft compafs of reading, an extenfive 
_knowledge of antiquity, and uncommon learning. Thofe 
, ‘who are converfant with fuch fubjeéts as our learned author 
treats of, will not expect to fee them cleared of every diffi- 
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culty, fince it is impoffible to reduce chronology to abfolute 
certainty ; and many there are, no doubt, who defpair of ever 
feeing facred and profane chronology reconciled: but notwith- 
ftanding this, every candid and judicious reader, every friend 
to truth and learning will, we are perf{waded, think himfelf 
under obligations to dr. Fack/on for the time and labour he 
has employed in endeavouring to fix a point of fuch import- 
ance as that of the {cripture-chronology with all the certainty 
it is capable of, and for the light he has thrown on feveral ca- 
pital points of ancient chronology. 

* In treating of the chronological antiquities of the Hebrews, 
with which he introduces his work, our learned author con- 
fiders the {cripture-chronology from the creation of the world 
to the deftru€tion of the city and temple of Ferufalem by Ne- 
buchadnezzar king of Babylon. As the foundation on which 


the whole of his performance is built, he endeavours to make 


it appear, that the chronology of fcripture, as it now ftands in 
the Maforete, or prefent Hebrew copies, cannot be the true 
{cripture-chronology, or the original chronology of the Hebrew 
text; and that the true A@daic chronology is preferved in the 
Septuagint Greek verfion made by learned ‘ews, in the reign 
of Ptolemy Philadelphus king of Egypt, and by his authority, 
from an Hebrew copy which was three times older than any 
copies now known to be extant. He tells us, that the pre- 
fent Hebrew computations are no older than the fecond cen- 
tury of the chriftian zra; that they were never known be- 
fore to the Fews, or to any Greek writers of the Fewi/h hifto- 
Ty ; that the Septuagint verfion was received and read by pub- 
lic authority in the ‘fewi/b fynagogues every where, as being 
a faithful uncorrupt tranflation; and that its chronology has 
been preferved uncorrupted, and is the fame with that of the 
Hebrew copy from whence it was originally taken ; fo that he 
thinks no doubt can remain of its being the true Hebrew chro- 
nology of Mees. 

As what relates to the chronology of the Hebrews, will, 
we make no doubt, be confidered as of principal importance 
in this work, we fhall prefent our readers with a pretty full 
view of what the doctor has advanced upon it; and content 
ourfelves with giving a fhort account of the other fubjeéts of 
which he has treated, as not being of equal moment. 

After making feveral obfervations on the A/dfaic hiftory of 
the creation, he gives us a table exhibiting the numbers of the 
years from the creation to the.flood, as they are found in the 
Hebrew and Samaritan texts, in the Septuagint verfion, and 
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of Fofephus. The Hebrew makes thefe years 1656, the Sa- 
maritan 1307, the Septuagint 2262, and Fo/ephus 2256, which 
laft the doétor thinks the true number of years. The dif- 
ference between the fewifh Hebrew text and Fofephus is 
600 years, and the ground of this difference our learned au- 
thor thinks is evident; viz. that in fix of the generations, 
namely, the firft, fecond, third, fourth, fifth, and feventh, 
a century is taken away in the prefent Ma/foret Hebrew text, 
from the years of the patriarchs before they begat their fons, 
and is added to the remaining term of their lives. As to the 
difference of fix years between the numbers of the Septuagint, 
and thofe of Fofepbhus, he endeavours to fhew, that the num- 
ber of 182 years afcribed in the Hebrew text, and by ‘Fo/ephus, 
to Lamech before the birth of Noah, is the original number of 
that text, and therefore to be confidered as the true one; and 
that the error of fix years in the Septuagint verfion feems to 
have proceeded from miftaking the numeral letter, which de- 
noted twa, for that which fignifed etght. 

He now endeavours to prove, that the prefent Hebrew num- 
bers, both ‘Fewifh and Samaritan, of the ages of the patriarchs 
from the creation to the flood, are erroneous and corrupt. 
* In the Fewifh Hebrew computation, fays he, which places 
the flood in the year of the world 1656, we may obferve, 
that in the firft five generations, and alfo in the feventh, 
there is a whole century lefs in the years before the patri- 
archs begat children, than there is in the numbers of ‘Fo- 
Jephus from his Hebrew copy, and in that from which the 
Seventy-two made their Greek verfion ; alfo that there is a 
great difproportion and diflonancy between thefe and the 
numbers of the fixth, eighth, and ninth generations, which 
agree to ‘fofephus, and alfo to the Greek numbers, except 
only in fix years in the age of Mathufelab. 

‘ On the other hand, all the numbers of Fo/fephus and the 
Septuagint are uniform, and fhew, that the antediluvian 
patriarchs began to get children when they had lived about 
a fifth part of their whole age, which is agreeable to the 
courfe of nature. But according to the Hebrew numbers, 
five of the patriarchs, Seth, Enos, Cainan, Melaleel, and 
Enoch (f{uppofing it probable that he would have lived as 
long as the other if he had not been tranflated) began to 
have children before they had lived a ninth or tenth part of 
their natural age, (juft as if men fhould now beget children 
at feven or eight years of age) and much fooner alfo than 
feveral of the patriarchs after the flood begat their children, 
as we fhall fee, though they lived not to half the age of the 
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antediluvian patriarchs. This is a direét abfurdity againft the 
regular and ever-uniform courfe of mature. Befides, no 
reafon can be given, why the before-mentioned fhould be- 
gin to beget children at 105, 90, 70, and 65 years of age, 
when ‘fared lived 162 years, Mathufelah and Lamech lived, 
the one 187 years, and the other 182 years before they be- 
gat children. And for a farther {trong confirmation that 
none of the antediluvian fathers began to have children till 
they were more than an hundred years of age, or fooner 
than the time of their ages mentioned in ‘fofephus and the 
Greek verfion, it is remarkable that the three fons of Noah, 
who were all near an hundred years old at the deluge, had 
not then begun to have children: and I think it is very pro- 
bable they had not been long married, or would have been 
married fo young, but that it was neceflary for the propa- 
gation of mankind after the flood, that they fhould take 
wives with them into the ark; though yet their lives were 
far fhorter than thofe of their forefathers, We find that 


‘one of them, Sem, had a fon two years after the flood, 


when he was an hundred years old, Gen. xi. 10, But we 
do not read that the other two brothers, one of which, Fa- 
pbet, feems to have been older than Sem, had children fo 
foon. And furely it is abfurd to fuppofe that thefe fons 
of Noah fhould be older before they begat children, than 
feveral of their anceftors whofe lives were half as long 
again. 

* Another evidence of the corruption of the Hebrew co- 
pies, is, the difagreement between the weftern and eaftern 
copies. ‘The weftern Hebrew copies all reckon the flood to 
commence in the year of the world 1656. But we are 
told by an author of good credit, that all the Hebrew copies 
of Genefis ufed by the eaftern Fews, give no more than 1556 
years to this period; that is, they placed the deluge in the 
year of the world 1556, and fo made the time a century 
lefs than the weftern Fews did. Hence it appears that the 
Babylonian Hebrew text, which was followed by the eaftern 
Jews, left out a century in the age of fared before he be- 
gat Enoch, which ftood in the Tiberian Hebrew text, which 
was ufed in fudca, and by all the weftern Fews. The 
afcribing to Fared 62 years inftead of 162 before he begat 
Enoch, without any other alteration in the ages of the pa- 
triarchs, makes the number of the Hebrew chronology from 
the creation to the flood 1556, inftead of 1656. And fo 
there is no doubt but the alteration was made in the age 
of pen only, before he begat Enoch, 
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< Auguftine relates, that the Fews were fufpected of having 
corrupted théir copies, and altered the periods of the ages 
of the antediluvian patriarchs before and after their beget- 
ing children, out of envy to the chriftians, and to diminifh 
the authority of the Greek {criptures ufed by the chriftian 
church: and that, on the other hand, the Seventy Inter- 
preters could have no intereft or view to ferve in deviating 
from the Hebrew text. Auguftine himfelf is not willing to 
lay the blame either on the Septuagint Interpreters, or on 
the ‘Fews, as having wilfully and malicioufly altered the fa- 
cred text: but as the alteration was plainly deliberate and 
defigned, as the uniformity of it, he obferves, demonftrates ; 
he afcribes it to a firft copier of the Greek verfion, and fup- 
pofes it to have been done, to make the time of puberty 
more natural and agreeable to the lives of the patriarchs. 
But as the fuppofed reafon given by Auguffine, to render the 
years of puberty probable and agreeable to nature, is a proof 
that the numbers of the Septuagint are right and have not 
been altered; fo it ferves to prove, that the ‘Jews, not re- 
garding the natural and proportionate time of puberty to the 
term of life after it, have altered the numbers, as the an- 
tient chriftians thought, to ferve other purpofes. Had the 
Greek numbers been originally the fame with the prefent 
Hebrew numbers, and been induftrioufly altered by fome 
copier of the Septuagint ; this muft foon have been difco- 
vered. For as there were many copies taken from the ori- 
ginal at Alexandria, which were read in the fynagogues, 
any alteration made in the firft copy, would immediately 
be found out by the others, and by comparing them with 
the Hebrew text: and fuch an alteration and difagree- 
ment of the copies would neither have been endured by the 
Greek or Hebrew Fews, and could not have lain long un- 
difcovered. 

‘ And had Auguffine been aware that the Hebrew copies 
agreed with the Greek in the chronology before the flood, 
and after to the time of Chri/?, and a century after, as ap- 
pears from ‘fofephus and other antient writers compared 
together, he could not have doubted but that the ews 
had wilfully altered the chronology of their fcriptures, in 
order to bring a difcredit on the Septuagint verfion ufed 
by the chriftians, as not being faithfully taken ; and alfo to 
confound their computations of the time of the coming of 
Chri/?. | 
‘ It was much eafier for the Fews, by the authority of their 
Sanhedrim, to whom the whole body of the people would 
B 3 * every 
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6 
« every where fubmit, to alter the Hebrew feriptures, which 
¢ were known but to few chriftians; than] for the chriftians 
© to alter the Greek copies which were difperfed in all Greek 
¢ countries of the Roman empire; and which, had they at- 
‘ tempted, muft immediately have been difcovered by the 
¢ variation of the copies ; and the Greek Fews who ufed thefe 
€ copies as well as the chriftians, would have been ready to 
‘ difcover the cheat, and to upbraid the chriftians with it, if 
¢ they had been able: and the forgery muft thereby have been 
‘ evident. to this day. Whereas therefore it appears, that 
* the Greeé copies unanimoufly and uniformly agree in’ the 
¢ years we are confidering, and alfo agreed with the Hebrew 
“ text in the firft times of chriftianity, and in the time of ‘fo- 
¢ fephus; whereas alfo there is not now the fame agreement 
“ between the Hebrew copics as there is amongit the Greek, 
¢ there being a difference of an hundred years between the 
© eaftern and weftern Hebrew copies ; fince likewife the vari- 
¢ ation in the Hebrew copies from the Greek is uniform, fo 
‘ that this variation muft have been made defignedly, either 
© in the Greek verfion or in the Hebrew text, it muft be evi- 
‘ dent to every intelligent and judicious perfon, that the vari- 
¢ ation was made by the ews, and that the Hebrew copies 
‘ have been purpofely altered by them. ‘This point, which is 
‘ of great importance, will be farther confidered.’ 
Ourlearned author proceeds now to confider the variation and 
corruption of the Samaritan Hebrew text in the chronology 
from the creation to the flood. One great abfurdity, he tells us, 
attending the fhort chronology of the prefent Samaritan copies 
is, that they make Noah, who was the tenth in defcent from 
Adam, to live 223 years with him ; and another, that it fup- 
as fome of the antediluvian patriarchs to be of maturity to 
eget children when they were arrived to the ninth, tenth, 
eleventh, twelfth part of their age, or under; which, he fays, 
js contrary to the courfe of nature, and as if men fhould now 
beget children at fix, feven, or eight years of age, ‘* This, 
* fays he, has been taken notice of with refpe& to the Fewifh 
* Hebrew chronology ; but it is more abfurd and contradiéto- 
* ry in the Samaritan, than it is in the Hebrew chronology, 
becaufe the Samaritan fuppofes the patriarchs after the flood, 
from Arphaxad to Abraham, not to beget childrentill they were 
older and even double the age of many of the antediluvians; 
and yet their lives were not half fo long as thofe of their an- 
tediluvian forefathers, and who confequently came to:ma- 
turity much fooner than their anceftors. For in the géne- 
alogies after the flood, the Samaritan agrees with the Seprua- 
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¢ gint in the natural proportion of life before the begetting 
‘ children, to the remainder of years after, with refpect to the 
‘ firft four generations ; but, by following the Hebrew num- 
< bers of the term of the lives of the four next fucceeding, it 
‘ has varied very abfurdly from this proportion, and fuppofed 
¢ Peleg, Reu or Ragu, Serug and Nahor not to beget children 
‘ till they had lived above half their days. 

‘ The great and wilful corruptions in the Samaritan co- 
pies, as well as the leffer in the Hebrew copies in the times 
before the flood, are unpardonable, and cannot but juftly 
throw a difcredit on them. The Samaritans at firft copied 
the corruptions of the Fews in the antediluvian ages, and af- 
terwards improved them, by adding others to them. 

‘ But, by the good providence of God, the faithful Septu- 
agint tranflation of the books of M4o/es, made many years 
before any corruptions were introduced into them by the 
malice of the Fews againft chriftians, or even before they 
were fo much as thought on; and alfo the invaluable works 
of the faithful and moft learned ews hiftorian, ‘fo/ephus, 
wrote alfo before thefe corruptions were made in the facred 
fcriptures, do agree in delivering to us the genuine account 
of the period from the creation to the univerfal deluge, 
to the great confirmatien of the truth of that period, and the 
advancement of facred knowledge in matters of the higheft 
antiquity and the hiftory of the firft ages of the world; 
which without thefe writings muft have been paft difcovery. 
¢ What has been already obferved is fufficient evidence that 
the Hebrew and Samaritan computations from the creation 
to the flood are erroneous and corrupt, and neither agree 
with one another, nor with the Hebrew copy of ‘Fo/ephus, 
nor with the original text of the Septuagint verfion: and are 
alfo attended with feveral abfurdities.’ 

The doctor farther adds the teftimonies of the ancient Fews 
againft the computations of their prefent corrupt copies, and 
in defence of the Septuagint verfion. He mentions the tefti- 
mony of a very antient ‘fewi/h book afcribed to the antedilu- 
vian patriarch Enoch; which book, he tells us, is certainly 
older than the chriftian era, and probably near as old, if not 
older, than the Septuagint tranflation itfelf, and is referred to 
by Eupolemus, and the apoftle Fude verf. 14. and St. Peter, 2d 
epift. ti. 4. and by many of the moft antient chriftian writers. 
In an abftraA of this book, preferved by Sincellus, we are told 
that the Egregori, who were defcendents of Seth, called Sons 
of God, Gen. vi. 2. came down from the high country of 
£den, where they dwelt, in the days of fared, and fell in 
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love with the beautiful daughters of men, viz. of the family 
of Cain, who dwelt in the lower parts of the country of Sw- 
fiana, and took them for wives. And the time when they 
took their wives is faid to be in the 11 70th year of the world. 
‘ This, fays our author, is utterly inconfiftent with the FZe- 
« brew chronology, which makes ‘fared to be born in the 
* year of the world 460, and his fon Enoch was born 162 
¢ years after, in the year of the world 622. So, according 
‘to the Hebrew chronology, this defcent of the Egregori 
< could not be in the days of fared, or before he had a,fon 
¢ born unto him, nor even before the days of Noah. ‘The 
‘ {cripture computation is contained in the years of the pa- 
€ triarchs when they begat their fons, without regarding the 
¢ fum of their whole lives, as ‘Fofephus rightly obferves. Now, 
© according to the Greek chronology, it was from the creation 
to the birth of Fared 960 years, and to the birth of noch the 
fon of Fared 1122 years, which fum wants only 48 years of 
the time before mentioned from the book of Exsch, But the 
word (ixdloso) denoting an hundred, is undoubtedly an in- 
terpolation of the text. Africanus read it 1070. For he 
fays, that in the year of the world 1077, the Egregori com~ 
mitted whoredom with women openly; fo they began before 
to practife it, but then were arrived to the height of their 
wickednefs. Others read 1058, and the learned Egytian 
monk and great chronologer Panodsrus, who wrete in the 
beginning of the fifth century, fays, the Egregori defcended 
in the roooth year of the world, (and fo fays Syncellus him- 
felf) and fet up their tyranny in the year of the world 1058, 
where Pansdorus begins the Egyptian dynafty of gods. From 
all which teftimonies it is evident, that the numeral word 
fignifying an hundred, was not in the true copy of Enoch, and 
is inconfiftent with the defcent of the Egregori, or fons of 
Seth being in the days of ‘fared, and places it in the days 
of his fon Enoch, according to the f{cripture computation. 
But all the foregoing teftimonies agree, that it was in the days 
of ‘fared, that is, before the birth of his fon Enoch: and fo 
the true reading of the book of Enoch is, that the Egregori 
came down from the higher parts of the country where they 
inhabited, and had been feparated from the defcendants of 
wicked Cain, and took wives of the daughters of men in 
the 1070th year of the world, which was the 1 roth year of 
Jared, and fifty two years before he begat Enoch. Now, 
from Fared to the flood, the Hebrew chronology agrees to 
the Septuagint, within one hundred years: fo that this an- 
tient teftimony out of the. book of Enoch is a great con- 
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firmation of the truth of the Greek chronology of fcrip- 
ture, and that the Hebrew chronology originally agreed 
with it. 

‘ Another paflage of this ancient book, cited from Alex- 
ander Polyhiftor, farther confirms the chronology of the 
Septuagint, where it is faid, that in the 165th year of Enoch, 
which was in the year of the world 1286, the arch-angel 
Uriel, who prefided over the ftars, difcovered to Enoch 
what the month was, and the tropical year. ‘This agrees ex- 
actly to the Greek chronology. 

« Another evidence of the truth of the Greek chronology 
of fcripture, may be inferred from the ancient book called 
the Tc/fament of the 12 Patriarchs. It is faid in the tefta- 
ment of Benjamin, that Cain was 200 years old when his 
afflictions began, (after he was driven from the prefence 
of God for the murder of his brother ;) and this being be- 
fore the birth of Seth, confirm§ the Septuagint computation, 
that Adam was 230 years old when Seth was born. 
‘ We may add to the foregoing evidence for the truth of 
the chronology of the Septuagint, what the learned Selden 
relates from a manufcript copy of Eutychius’s annals, patri- 
arch of Alexandria, viz. that the eaftern nations had an 
ancient received tradition, that Seth died in the 20th year 
of Enoch; and that Enos died in the § 3d year of Mathufelah ; 
both which agree exactly with the chronology of the Septua- 
gint, but widely difagree with that of our prefent Hebrew 
copies.’ 

The doétor now proceeds to the confideration of the He- 
brew, Samaritan, and Greek chronology, and alfo that of ‘fo- 
Jephus, after the flood to the birth of 4braham, and endeavours 
to make it appear, that the ‘Fewi/h Hebrew computation is e- 
qually corrupt in this interval as in the preceding from the 
creation to the flood. And the corruption of the Hebrew 
chronology in this fecond zra of the world, he tells us, is of 
more confequence, as it makes the fcripture-hiftory utterly 
abfurd and inconfiftent with itfelf and with all other hiftories 
of antient times. He prefents us with a genealogical table of 
the patriarchs from the floed to Abraham, from the Hebrew 
and Samaritan, the Septuagint and Fofephus; and is of opi- 
nion, that the number 1072 is the true fum of the Septuagint 
computation from the flood to Zbraham; becaufe it adds Cainan 
between Arphaxad and Sala, and gives him to the birth of Sa/a 
130 years, and after that 330 years, and inall 460. He is at 
great pains to clear up the difficulty about the fecond Cainan, 
and produces various teftimonies to prove, that he was ori- 
ginally 
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ginally in the Hebrew text, and the Septuagint verfion derived 
from it; and likewife that his name continued in all the Greek 
and Hebrew copies to the chriftian zra, and after, to the time 
of Fafephus, and the end of the firft century. ‘ But in the 
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fecond century, fays he, we find that great alterations were 
made in the Hebrew fcriptures; and that the new Greek 
tranflations of Aguila, Theodotien, and Symmachus made from 
them, varied very much from the Septuagint verfion ; tho’, 
as I have proved, the Septuagint was always before confef- 
fed by the ‘fews to agree exactly with the Hebrew original, 
and was publickly read in their fynagogues. In this cor- 
reGted Hebrew copy, the whole chronology from the crea- 
tion to Abraham was altered and ihortened many centuries, 
and the name of Cainan was left out in the genealogy after 
the flood. This lait corruption had alfo crept into fome 
copies of the Septuagint; one of which was ufed by Theo- 


philus the antient and learned bifhop of Antioch, who pof- 


feffed that fee about the year of Chrift 168. His copy of 
the Septuagint had not Cainan in it, for he fays that Ar- 
phaxad begat Sala: and that this was the true reading of his 
copy is confirmed from his reckoning no more than 1036 
years from the flood to the birth of J/aac. About fixty 
years after, when Origen had wrote his Hexapla, and mark- 
ed the name of Caznan in his copy of the Septuagint, with 
an obelifk, to denote that he was omitted in the Hebrew, 
and ought to be rejected, this name began to be omitted in 
fome of the vulgate Greek copies: and both Africanus and 
Eufebius omitted him in their accounts of the generations 
after the flood. And this was the caufe that Ferome took 
no notice of Cainan in his queftions on Genefis, having 
found him mark’d with an obelifk in the Hexaplar copy, 
and omitted both in the Hebrew and Samaritan text; and 
he declared that he followed the corrected Hexaplar copy 
which Eufebius and Pamphilus had publifhed. 
‘ This compliance with the corrupted Hebrew copies and 
new Greek verfions, in oppofition to the faithful old verfion 
of the Seventy-two, was of bad confequence; tho’ neither 
Origen nor Eufebius fufpected that the Fews had altered 
their copies. However, the more numerous and heft co- 
pies of the Septuagint, and thofe which were read in the 
chriftian churches, called the (xowa:) vulgate, retained the 
name of the fecond Cainan, and all the reft of the true and 
original fcripture-chronology from the creation to the birth 
of Abraham ; after which time the chronology of the Hebrew 
copies and new Greek verfions agreed with the Septuagint. 
| - © Though 
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¢ Though it cannot certainly be known for what reafon 
the Fews and Samaritans left Cainan out of their copies, 
yet it may be conjeétured that they did it, becaufe they 
thought he was of the fame name with Canaan the accurfed 
fon of Ham, (though the Septuagint calls him Cainan ;) and 
they might think the family of Sem, whence they were de- 
fcended, to be polluted and difgraced by a perfon of that 
infamous name. They fhewed fuch a kind of diflike to 
their wicked king ‘fehoiakim, whom they hated fo much, 
that they would not mention his name, as the Babyloniag 
Talmud tells us. But the antient ‘fews and chriftians ac- 
knowledged Caiman: and this farther appears, with refpect 
to the latter, from their reckoning feventy-two nations de- 
rived from the fons of Noah, at the divifion of their tongues 
and feparation of their families. Now, in the verfion of 
the Septuagint, there are exactly 72 names; but the latter 
Fews having left out Cainan and Lii/fa the fon of ‘Faphet, 
computed no more than 70 nations and languages.’ 

Having endeavoured to prove, from the evidence of the 


moft antient copies, and the teftimony of the moit antient 
writers both ‘Fews and chriftians, that the Greek chronology 
of fcripture in the ages from the creation to Abraham is the 
true chronology of thofe ages, our learned author proceeds to 
offer feveral arguments in order to demonftrate the utter in- 
confiftency and abfurdity of the Hebrew computation from the 
flood to Abraham. ‘* According to this chronology, fays he, 
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Abraham was born 292 years after the flood, and lived during 
the lives of thofe whofe pofterity peopled the earth: and yet 
the earth was every where peopled, and many kingdoms 
ere¢ted and inhabited by people of different families and 
languages, when he came out of Charran into the land of 
Canaan, and probably many years before he was born. 
By the fame chronology Noah, Sem,. and probably the 
other fons of Noah lived many years after the earth was 
peopled by their families; and yet no notice is ever taken 
of them in fcripture : though, one would think, they fhould 
have had the chief government every where, whilft they 
lived ; if the earth had been fo full of inhabitants, as to 
make it neceflary for them to difperfe into feparate colonies 
according to their families, and ere&t kingdoms in different 
countries. ‘This is therefore fo plain and flagrant an abfur- 
dity, as is alone fufficient to evince the falfity of the Hebrew 
chronology: the defence of which has put learned men to the 
hardeft fhifts and moft unreafonable hypothefes to find means 


* of peopling the world fo foon in every quarter, without at- 
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tending at the fame time to the abfurdity of making the po- 
fterity of Noah, if they could poffibly prove them to be nu- 
merous enough to people countries, to be kings and rulers 
of all thofe countries in the life-time of Noah, Sem, Ham, 
Faphet, and their immediate offspring, who all the while 
are no more mentioned or taken notice of, than if they 
had been dead (as undoubtedly they were) fome centuries 
before. 

« By the Hebrew computation mankind were grown fo po- 
pulous in the fpace of an hundred years after the flood, as 
by their difperfion to people feveral countries, and to erect 
kingdoms in various parts of the earth. For foon after this 
difperfion we find kingdoms fettled in Afjpria, Chaldea, 
Egypt, Phenicia, and other countries. 

¢ Another great abfurdity in the Hebrew chronology is, that 
Abraham alone, of all the pofterity of Sem, is faid to have 
been admitted into covenant with God, by circumcifion, 
with great and peculiar bleflings promifed to him and his po- 
fterity by virtue of it; and yet, according to this chrono- 
logy, holy Sem, the firft progenitor of Abraham’s family 
after the flood, was living, and lived 109 years after the in- 
ftitution of circumcifion ; Arphaxad lived 82 years, Sala 
107, and Aleber 172 years after the covenant was renewed 
to Abraham by circumcifion. Now, if all thefe righteous 
forefathers of Abraham were alive, and even furvived Abra- 
ham, can it be thought that no account would be made of 
them? or that they who worfhipped the true God alone, 
as well as Abraham, fhould not be received into the cove- 
nant with 4braham and his feed? But, according to the 
Greek chronology, thefe patriarcks were all dead long before 
the birth of 4braham; in whofe time their pofterity were 
become degenerate, and had fallen into idolatry: they alfo all 
died regularly according to the courfe of nature, the fathers 
before the fons ; whereas by the Hebrew computation, this 
order is inverted and confufed. 

‘ Therefore, laftly, another reafon againft the Hebrew 
chronology may be drawn from the rife of idolatry after the 
flood. It is evident from fcripture, that 4braham’s coun- 
try, Chaldza, was overfpread with idolatry before he left 
it; and that his father Zerah was an idolater (‘Fo/- xxiv. 2.) 
fo that the worfhip of the celeftial bodies and of idols or 
deified dead men was probably begun in Chaldea, fome 
time before the birth of Abraham. Now this, according to 
the Hebrew computation, was in the life-time of the righte- 
ous and religious Noah, the father of the fecond race of 
* mankind, 
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mankind, and above two hundred years before the death of 
Sem, the progenitor of Abrabam’s family, who was alfo a 
religious worfhipper of the one true God: and therefore it 
is highly abfurd to fuppofe that their pofterity fhould be cor- 
rupted with idolatry, and that it fhould prevail whilft they 
were under their care and government, as they muft have 
been, if they were living amongft them. And if Noab and 
Sem were removed from this branch of their family, they 
could not be juppofed to be far from them, and muft have 
known or heard of their degeneracy, and have taken care 
to reform it by the patriarchal authority. But the fame 
idolatry prevailed in other countries, where they muft be 
fuppofed to live. And how muft it have grieved the hearts 
of thefe holy patriarchs to fee their pofterity every where to 
have forfaken the worfhip of God, who had preferved them 
and their families fo miraculoufly from the univerfal de- 
ftruction of the reft of mankind, caufed by their impieties ; 
and even to have feen them commit the fame violence 
which brought the deluge upon the earth? Could this have 
been the ftate of mankind fo foon after the flood, and whilft 
it was in all their memories ; and yet we read nothing of it 
in the fcriptures? or, is it at all credible, or rather is it 
not altogether incredible? But the Greek chronology is per- 
fectly agreeable to, and confiftent with the ftate of man- 
kind as reprefented in the fcripture, and in all other ancient 
hiftory, in the days of Abraham; who was, according to 
that computation, born 1072 years after the flood, when 
mankind muft, in the courfe of nature have been greatly 
multiplied, fo as to be feparated from one another according 
to their families, as the hiftory of AZo/es relates ; and to have 
peopled feveral countries. _ 

* According to this chronology likewife Noah and Sem had 
been dead many centuries; and there was time enough for 
their defcendents to degenerate from the precepts of piety 
and godlinefs which they had taught, and from the exam- 
ple of righteoufnefs which they fhewed whilft they were 
alive ; and by degrees to fall into the fuperftition of worfhip- 
ing angels and the hoft of heaven, and to make Teraphims 
and images of them: and alfo out of a vain pretence of ho- 
nouring and preferving the memory of their dead progeni- 
tors, who were the founders of their cities, and had been 
famous in their ages; and with a hope and defire of having 
the fame veneration paid to themfelves by their pofterity, to 
erect ftatues and temples to their honour, and to worfhip 
them with prayers and-facrifices, 
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¢ This degeneracy and idolatry made it fit for God to raiié 
up fuch a righteous man as Abraham to oppofe it, and to 
preferve the knowledge and fpiritual worfhip of Him, the 
only true God, from being loft. 

¢ I have been the longer in confidering the fcripture-chro- 
nology from the creation to the birth of Abraham, on 
account of the great importance of it in fixing the truc 
sera of the world; and to clear it from the difficulties and 
perplexities brought into it by the great difference between 
the computation of the Septuagint and the prefent Hebrew 
text: which difference has for many ages been matter of 
difpute amongft the moft learned men, and has puzzled and 
confounded all chronology of the moft antient times ; and 
infifting on the verity of the prefent Hebrew computation, 
has made it impoffible to reconcile the hiftory from the flood 
to Abraham, either with its own relations, or with the an- 
nals and hiftory of all other antient nations. 

¢ But fince I have abundantly proved that the variations be- 
tween the Hebrew and Greek copies were not caufed by any 
alterations made in the Greek text, which has continued in- 
variably the fame from the time that the verfion was firft 
made ; and fince we cannot fuppofe that the ‘ews them- 
felyes who made the Greek tranflation from the Hebrew ori- 
ginal, by public authority both of the king of Egypt and 
their own High-Prieft, would dare or would be inclined to 
vary from their own facred books, or to give a corrupt 
tranflation of them; which tranflation was alfo ufed by the 
‘Fews univerfally in their fynagogues, and authorifed by their 
High-Prieft and Sanhedrim to be read as a faithful inter- 
pretation of the Law of Ado/es; and was never difufed by 
them, till the new verfion of Aguila was publifhed ; fo that 
no alteration could be made in it without being immediate- 
ly difcovered: fince alfo the Greek computation was the 
fame with the Hebrew when Fofephus wrote his antiquities 
in the year of Chriff 94. and which he profeffed to have 
taken from a Hebrew copy: and further, fince the Samari- 
tan Hebrew did anciently, and does ftill agree with the Sep- 
tuagint in the chronology of the generations after the flood, 
except only that Caiman is omitted: from all this, and 
what has been largely before alledged, it is demon‘ratively 
evident, that the Hebrew copy, and not the Septuagint, has 
been purpofely altered by the Jews, and. by the Samaritans 
in part alfo, out of oppofition to the Gentile chriftians who 
made ufe of the Septuagint Greek verfion only. So that it 
is with the greateft reafon that we follow the chronology of 
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the Greek tranflation, which was taken from an uncorrupted 
Hebrew copy; and which has been received by all the 
churches both of the Eaft and Weft; and by all the Fews 
till the fecond century of the chriftian era, when they fet 
up their falfe Chrift Barchochab, or Barchochebas, as Fu/tin 
Martyr calls him ; and is recommended and eftablifhed by 
the apoftles of Chriff, who conftantly cite it, as will be 
evident to any one who carefully examines the citations 
made in the new teftament from the old; and cannot be 
doubted of by any judicious and learned perfon. ; 
‘ Tt was not eafy for.the Jews to corrupt the Septuagint 
without being difcovered by the chriftians, who read it con- 
ftantly in their churches; though they certainly attempted 
it, and made feveral alterations in their own fynagogue co- 
pies: but it was eafy to corrupt their Hebrew Bibles with- 
out difcovery, becaufe few of the chriftians underftood the 
Hebrew language. And when the corrupted copies of the 
Hebrew text were authorifed by the Sanhedrim, whofe 
power in fpirituals was equal to a papal decree, thefe cor- 
ruptions would immediately fpread every where through all 
the copies of the Hebrew Bibles: fo that it is not at all to be 
wondered at, that the Hebrew copies fhould be found fo dif- 
* ferent from thofe of the Septuagint.’ 

After this the doétor confiders the chronological difficulty 
arifing from the age of Terah; fhews at what time the He- 
brew letters were changed for the prefent A/yrian or Chaldee 
letters; and then proceeds to the confideration of the chro- 
nology of Fofepbus. * The fettling the chronology of Fo- 
‘ fepbus, fays he, which the moft learned chronologers have 
“ hitherto in vain attempted, is of the greateft importance 
towards afcertaining the true fcripture zra from the crea- 
tion to the birth of Chrift; becaufe Fo/ephus took his ac- 
count from the Hebrew text, before it had undergone any 
alterations or corruptions from the ‘fews: and as it appears 
evident that thefe accounts agree with the Greek chronalo- 
gY> in oppofition to the prefent Ma/forete Hebrew computa- 
tion, we are hence certain, that the Septuagint has pre- 
* ferved and given us the chronology of the genuine and ori- 
© ginal Hebrew text.’ 

Our author informs us, that Fo/fephus’s numbers between 
the creation and the flood have not been tampered with or 
corrupted, and differ only fix years from the computation of 
the Greek verfion ; but that in the period from the flood to 
the birth of Abraham his total fum has been evidently cor- 
rupted fo as to be made to agree to the prefent Aa/orete 
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Hebrew text, in dire& oppofition to his own particular num- 
bers of the genealogies of that period. 


« Having difcovered, fays he, in what period the corrup- 
tions of the chronology of Yo/ephus lie, I fhall next, in 
farther confirmation of this difcovery, fhew the true {crip- 


 ture-chronology of this moft valuable hiftorian. 
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‘ In the preface to his firft book of antiquities, and in the 
beginning of his firft book againft Apion, he reckons five 
thoufand years from the creation to the end of the Hebrew 
canon of fcripture, which, he tells us, was contained in 
twenty two facred books, and ended at the reign of Arta- 
xerxes who fucceeded Xerxes, which began in the year 465 
before the chriftian zra, according to the aftronomical ca- 
non of Ptolemy. But he accounts the books wrote after the 


beginning of the reign of Artaxerxes not to be facred or di- 


vine, or of equal credit with the others. This repeated 
number is moft certainly genuine, and perfectly agrees to all 
the other genuine numbers of ‘fo/ephus, and is the key to 
let us into the knowledge of his {cripture-chronology, which 
comprehended the fpace, as he tell us, of 5000 years. 
Therefore, when the prefent copies make him reckon 
from the creation to the death of Ado/es, fomething lefs 
than 3000 years, this is an evident corruption of his text, 
and no way agrees to his reckoning 5000 years to the reign 
of Artaxerxes. For, from the death of Mofes, Fofepdus 
reckons 1022 years to the burning of the temple by Né- 
buchadnezzar, which was 122 years before the reign of /r- 
taxerxes: and thefe fums added to 3000, make no more 
than 4144 inftead of 5000 years. So that Fofephus un- 
doubtedly wrote that it was fomething lefs than 3900 years 
from the creation to the death of Mo/es, it being not quite 
3900 years, but only 3873 years, which, as he fays, is a 
few years lefs than 3g0@ years. ‘Ihe corruptor, finding 
this number not to agree to the then received Hebrew 
chronology, left out the numeral letter which fignified 
goo. 
‘ Now, if we add to 3873, the other unqueftionable num- 
ber of Fofephus 1022 years, the term from the death of 
Mbofes to the burning of the temple ; and alfo 122 years, 
the term from the burning of the temple to the reign of Ar- 
taxerxes, according to Ptolemy’s canon, and the true fcrip- 
ture Computation, the whole term from the creation to the 
reign of Artaxerxes, will be 5017 years; and this exceed- 
ing the above fum of ‘ofephus only 17 years, he might 
very well call it in a round number 5000 years, Thus, 
‘ at 
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at laft, we are able with fome difficulty, and amidf great 
confufion and perplexity, caufed by the corruption of many 
of the numbers of ‘fo/epbus after the flood, in order to make 
them agree with the corrupted Hebrew text, to determine 
his real chronology of the Hebrew fcriptures, and which de- 
monttratively agrees with the Greek chronology of fcripture, 
both be‘ore and after the flood, within a few years, the reafon 
of which finall difference will eafily be accounted for. 
‘ From the foregoing obfervations it appears that the chro- 
nology of F2/fephus ftood as follows :—From the creation to 
the flood he reckons 2256 years. From the flood to the 
birth of Abraham (Cainan included) 1072 years, thence 
to his going out of Chaldea into the land of Canaan 
75 years 3 thence to the Ifraelites going out of Egypt 
4.30 years; thence to the building of the temple 592 years; 
thence to the burning of it by Nebuchadnezzar 470 years 5 
thence to the reign of Artaxerxes by Ptolemy’s canon 122 
years: in all 5017 years. From this computation it is evi- 
dent, that to make up the fum of 5000 (or more ftridtly 
5017) years from the creation to the reign of Artaxerxes, 
which is the fum of the Hebrew fcripture-chronology, as 
Fofephus computes it in two places, he muft include the 
130 years ot Cainan to the birth of Salah; and therefore 
the genealogy of Cainan, which is ftill in the Septuagint 
Greek verfion, and in St. Luke’s gofpel, and was extant from 
the time of making the Greeé verficn, was originally in the 
Hebrew text of Mofes, and in the Hebrew copy of Fofephus. 
And farther, as Fofephus reckons 5000, or rather exaétly 
5017 vears from the creation to the reign of Artaxerxes 5 
fo reckoning with Piolemy’s canon 464 years from thence 
to the vulgar era of Chri/?, the whole fum from the crea- 
ton to the chriftian gra is 5481 years; and the true fcrip- 
ture-chronology in this period is 5425 years. The dif- 
ference is only 56 years; and of thefe 53 years are ac- 
counted for by “o/iphus, reckoning the reign of Solomon to 
be S0 years, whereas the Greek and prefent Hebrew texts 
make it no more than 40 years; to which number Eupole- 
mus, and all the ancients, Greek and Latin writers, agree, 
and fo this latter muft be reckon’d the true number ; and 
alfo by his computing 592 years from the Exedus to the 
foundation of Sclsmon’s temple, which ought to be reckoned 
no more than §79 years, according to both the Hebrew and 
Greek computations of the years of the ‘Fudges on whofe 
times this period depends, as I fhall fully prove. ‘The er- 
ror of ‘fi/ephus in thefe two numbers is 53 years, and thefe 
deducted, leave his total fum from the creation to the chri- 
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‘© {lian wera 5428 years, which is three years more than I 
compute this period. For from the creation to the flood | 
have computed with F:/ephus 2256 years, and have fhewn 
this to be moft probably the true number, though it is fix 
years lefs than the Septuagint computation. From the flood 
to the birth of Abraham J have proved to be 1072 years, and 
© alfo that Fo/ephus mutt have had the fame number in his 
¢ computation. From the birth of 4lraham to the [fraelites 
© going out of Lgypt is by all accounts 505 years. Thefe 
three numbers are already proved and fixed. The number 
* 579, the term of years between the /.xedus and the building 
of the temple, and the number 1013 the term of years 
from thence to the vulgar chriftian era, will be fully proved 
in the procefs of this work: thefe numbers make together 
‘ 5425 years, which is the true epoch of time from the cre- 
¢ ation to the birth of Cdrif?, or the vulgar chriftian era.’ 
The author now proceeds to give us the genealogy of the 
patriarchs from Abraham to Adcfes, and endeavours to fhew, 
that the Exodus of the //raclites from Lgypt under Aofes, 
when he was 80 years of age, was in the year before the vulgar 
chriftian wxra 1593, and exacily 430 years after Abraham 
came into the land of Canaan, in the year before Chri? 2023. 
After this he confiders the period from the J/raelites going 
out of Egypt to the foundation of the temple in the fourth 
year of the reign of Sclomon; a period, concerning which, 
he tells us, both ancient and modern chronologers differ and 
miftake more than they do about any other. He obferves, 
that Lu/ebius has given occafion to moft of the confufion on 
this fubjeét, by following a groundlefs tradition of the Zews, 
and including the times of their captivities in the times ot their 
Judges, and thereby fhortening the period an hundred years. The 
moft confiderable difficulty relating to this period, we are told, 
is that concerning the age and government of Samuel before 
Saul was made king. This difficulty, which the door fays was 
never yet cleared by any antient or modern chronologer that 
he knows of, is, in his opinion, wholly removed by the twenty 
years and feven months interregnum between the death of Eli 
and Samuel’s beginning to judge J/rael in Mizpeb; which, he 
fays, is not only necefary to be fuppofed on account of Sa- 
muel’s being fo young zs to be called a child at the death of 
£ir, but is, moreover, implied in the fcripture-hiftory itfelf, 
which never mentions Samvel to have judged Tfiael (though 
he was known to be a prophet before) till above twenty years 
after the death of 2. * ‘Therefore, fays he, inftead of an 
€ interregnum of forty vears between Sam/on and Eli, which 
* fome of the ancient chriftian writers, as The:philus bifhop of 
© Antioch, 
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© Antioch, the Pafchal Chronicle, Syncellus, and Cedrenus, in- 
© ferted from fome fabulous ‘Fewz/) traditions; but which is 
‘ not taken notice of by Fofephus, Clemens Alexandrinus, and 
© Eufebius ; inftead of this interregnum which has no foun- 
© dation in feripture, the interval of twenty years and feven 
© months between Eli and Samuel makes the facred hiftory 
* clear and entire.’ 

We cannot, without enlarging this article beyond the bounds 
which we mutt preferibe to it, give our readers a diftin& view of 
what our author advances relating to this period, and fhall there- 
fore content ourfelves with laying before them the following 
table, exhibiting the years from the Exodus of the //raelites, tothe 
foundation of Selvman’s temple, according to mr. Jach/on’s {cheme, 








































































































































































































Years of | Years of \Ycars before} 
government.the world.) Cbrift. 
From the Exodus to the death of Mofes __ 40 __ 3333 _ 3593 
Fofbua 25, and an interregnum 2 years 27 3873, | 1553 
Firft fervitude under Chufan Rifbathaim aK a _ 3900 | 1 526 
After this Orbniel was Judge a 3908 _ _ 1518 
Second fervitude under the Maabites 18 3948 1478 
After this Ebud was Judge 80 3966 1460 
Shamgar was |udge al a koned in 
orn eagle gaitondvete ° ° 
Third fervitude under the Canaanites 20 _ 4046 — 3380 
After this Deborah and Barak 40° | 4066 1360 
Fourth fervitude under the Madianites 7 4106 e 320 
After this Gidecn was Judge 40 . 11 “si 33 13 
After Gideon Abimelech was Judge 3 4153 1273 
After him To/a was Judge 22 4156 1270 
After Tola Fair was Judge 22 4173 1248 
Fifth fervitude under the Ammonites 7 18 4200 _ 1226 
After this Yephrbab was Judge oo. 4218 | 1208 
After Fephtha Ibzan was Judge 7 4224 1202 
After Ibzan Elon was Judge pe Io 4231 “ts 195 
After Elon ibcon was Juige 8 4241 | 1185 
Sixth fervitude under the Phi/:ines in the latter or: —a 
20 years of which Samfon and Eli were Judges} = 40 4249 1177 
anne . a 
Eli was Judge ears, b I 
Pe By thy fixth nal “pean? “0 428 9 337 
After Eli an interregnum 20 years and 7month} 20 4309 1117. 
After the interregnum Samuel was Judge 20 | 4329 | 1097 
After Sam: ef had judged 20 years, Saul reigned _ 20 | 4349 1077 
After Saw David reigned —_ 40 4369 1057 
In the 4'h year of Solomon and the ad month the re — 
temple was begun 3 4409 1017 
Sum | 79 ! ) 
* It oppears from the 13th chapter of the book of ‘Fudges, that Samfon was bora | 
the firtt year of the biliftine fervitude, and therefore the 20 years in this fervitude, | 
in which he is faid to have judged Jjrael, ch. xv. 20. muft be the lat 20 years of it. 
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‘ By the computation above, fays our author, the temple 
was begun 579 years after the Excdus, and in the year of the 
world 4412, and in the year before the chriftian era 1014. 
There were befides feven months more which I have men- 
tioned, but have not reckoned, to keep the numbers in 
entire years: and this is fufficiently exact. It is certain from 
the fcripture account of the times of the Judges, that the 
term from the Zxodus to the temple could not be fewer years 
than I have computed them: but yet we find in the prefent 
Hebrew copies of 1 Kings vi. 1. That it came to pa/s in the 
Jour hundred and four-feore year after the children of Ifrael 
were come out of the land of Egytt, in the fourth year of Salo- 
mion’s reizn over Ifrael, in the month Zif, wich is the fecond 
month, that he began to butid the houfe of the Lord. ‘Yhis 
number has puzzied all our modern chronologers, and put 
them to make feveral abfurd hypothefes, in o:der to recon- 
cile the hiftory of the Judges to it: but it gave no truudle 
to the moft antient ‘f-wi) and chriftian chronologers 5 be- 
caufe they found no fuch number either in the Aledrew or 
Greek copies. And as they had no other rule to compute 
this famous zra by, but only the years of the Judges; in 
which calculation there was room for the difference of a few 
years, in the times of fome of them, which are not exprefs- 
ly fet down in {cripture ; fo accordingly we find, that fome 
writers made this term from the Exedus to the temple more 
years than others did ; but not one of them followed the 
number mentioned in the before-cited text, or made it 479 
years, till Ex/ebius mentioned its being wrote in the firft 
book of Kings; whereas had this number been originally 
there, it would undoubtedly have appeared in the verfion of 
the Septuagint ; and the antient Greek writcis would have 
followed it unanimoufly and without variation. That this 
number is fpurious, and a corruption of the text, where it 
is written, will be demonftrably fhewn in the followin 
fheets. And that it was not originally either in the Hebrew 
or the Greek text, may with great certainty be inferred from 
the computations of all the ancients, both pagan, Fewifh, 
and chriftian writers. Theophilus the antient bifhop of An- 
ticch favs, that it appeared from the Tyrian records, that 
So‘omon’s temple was built five hundved and fixty fix years 
after the Exodus. Thete ‘records F:/’pus {peaks of as of 
great antiquity and authority: and they differed no more 
than thirteen years from my calculation, and cannot be fup- 
pofed to be to exact as the fcripture-hiftory is in the Feri 
affairs.’ 

The 
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Mr. Fack/on now employs feveral pages in order to fhew, 


from the calculations of the moft ancient Zew:/b and chriftian 
writers, that the interval between the Exodus and the temple 
exceeded 480 years by an hundred years at leaft, and to make 
jt appear that the text 1 Kings vi. 1. is a Few/h interpolation ; 
after which he proceeds as follows: ‘* To put this impor- 
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tant part of fcripture-chronology, fays he, out of all rea- 
fonable doubt, | fhall produce at large the teftimony of Sr. 
Paul, who fays, The God of this people of I/rael chofe our fa- 
thers, and exalted the people, when they dwelt as ftrangers in 
the land of Egypt, and with an high arm brought he them out 
of it. And about the time of forty years fuffered be their 
manners in the wilderne/s. And when he had deftroyed feven 
nations in the land of Canaan, he divided their land to them 
by lot: and after that be gave them ‘fudzes, by the fpace of 
450 years, unto Samuel the prophet : and afterwards they de- 
fired a King; and God gave unto them Saul the fn of Cis, 
a man of the tribe of Benjamin, by the fpace ef forty years, 
Aéts xiii. 17, 18, 19, &c. This is the plsin natural con- 
ftruction of the apoftle’s words, and the prefent order and 
reading of them is fupported by the Syriac verfion, and moft 
of the antient manufcripts; efpecially by all the manufcripts 
of Rebert Stephen with the compluteufe, and all the old edi- 
tions. And in the words the apoftle in plain and exprefs 
terms reckons 450 years unto Samuel, from the time of the 
divition of the land of Canaan by Fo/hua amongit the tribes of 
Ifrael, in the feventh year after they came into it; and thence 
forty years more to the death of Sau/: in all 490 years. 
If we add forty years trom the Exedus to the death of Adofes; 
and {ix vears from thence to the divifion of the land in the 
feventh year; and forty years for the reign of David; and 
three ye.rs of Solomon’s reign; the whole fum, from the 
Excdus to the foundation of the temple, in the tourth year 
of the reign of Solomon, is exactly §79 years: and fo the 
temple was begun to be built in the 58och year after the 
djraelites came out of Zeypt. 

* This reckoning of the apoftle was the received compu- 
tation of the Yews in his time, and was deduced from the 
hiftory of the Fudges ; and, as it is irreconcileavle to the pre- 
fent number of 480 in the firft book of Kings, we may be 
afflured that the apoftle knew of no fuch number there. It 
farther appears from the above-cited words of St. Pau/, that 
the whole term of the government of Samuel as Judge, and 
of Saul as King, was exactly forty years,’ 
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After this the author proceeds to remove a confiderable ob- 
jection to the term of 579 years between the Exodus and the 
temple, arifing from there being no more than five generations 
mentioned in {cripture between Naafbon prince of the children 
of ‘fudah and Solcmon. There is but one way, he thinks, to 
folve the difficulty, wiz. by fuppofing fome generations to 
have’been omitted in recording this genealogy ; and he offers 
feveral reafons to make it appear probable that four or five 
generations are omitted between Sa/mon and Loox the father 
of Obed, 

Having fettled the era from the Excdus to the foundation 
of Salomon’s temple in the fourth year of his reign, he now 
goes on to fettle the years of the reigns of the kings of Fudah 
and J/rael to the deftruction of the city and temple of Zeru- 
falem, by Nebuchadvezzar king of Babylon, and to remove 
thofe difficuities in this term, which, he tells us, have never 
yet been cleared either by the ancient or modern chronologers, 
According to his computation taken from the feries of the 
reigns of the kings of ‘fudah, the number of years contained 
in this period is 428 ; and from the deftruciion of the temple 
to the chriftian ra, the fum of years is fo well known from 
the Péolemaic canon and other computations, that he thinks 
it needlefs to enlarge his work by giving a particular account 
of it. He concludes his account of the chronological antiqui- 
ties of the Hebrews in the following manner. 

‘ Thus, fays he, I have confidered the feripture-chrono- 
‘ logy for a period of 4840 years, from the creation of the 
world, to the deftruction of the city and temple of ferufa- 
lem by Nebuchadnezzar king of Babylon. I have diftinGly 
examined the feveral remarkable zra’s of which this great 
period confifts, viz. the era from the creation to the uni- 
verfal deiuge: after that, the era from the flood to the 
difperfion of the defcendents of Noah for their peopling 
qf the feveral countries of the earth, and to the birth of 
Abraham, After that, | have given the genealogy of the 
patriarchs to Ads/es; and after that [ have fettled the famous 
wera from the Exodus to the foundation of So/amen’s temple : 
and laftly, the era from the foundation to the deftruction 
of it. ; 

‘ IT have, without forming any hypothefis, and by follow- 
ing the plain and fimple hiltory of fcripture only, reco~ 
vered and fixed the genuine years of this long period, and 
* have drawn them from the original uncorrupted Hebrew 
* text by means of the Greeé verfion of the Septuagint which 
* has preferved them ; and alfo from the moft ancient writers, 
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© pagan, ‘fewi/b, and chrifian, who lived before and after 
‘ the chriftian zra. I have carefully confidered, and fully 
‘ cleared up all the difficulties with which the feveral epochs 
© of this grand period have been more or Jefs embarrafl.d; and 
‘ which have hitherto been too hard for all the labour of the 
¢ moft learned chronologers, both ancient and modern, to 
¢ furmount and remove, as Ihave obferved in the courfe of 
‘ this work. -Erring a few years in fome of the before-men- 
‘ tioned zra’s, may be impoffible to be avoided ; becaufe 
‘ chronology cannot be brought to aftronomical or abfolute 
‘ certainty. But as I know no errors in the preceding com- 
‘ putations, and fhall be glad to be informed of any, by any 
learned perfon; fol think it is of the greateft importance 
to have, of all other, the fcripture-chronology fixed with 
all the certainty it is capable of: becaufe, as the {cripture- 
antiquities and hiftory are both the highett in time, and by 
far the moft authentic and beft attefted of any extant in the 
© old world; fo by them the antiquities and chronology of all 
‘ other nations are to be tried and proved. And I am per- 
© fuaded that it will appear in the following parts of this 
‘ work, that the moft antient and genuine accounts which re- 
‘ main of the origin and antiquities of other, the oldelt, moft 
‘ learned and famous nations, will be found confiitent with 
‘ thofe of the “ews related in their fcriptures: and by their 
‘ agreement and concurrence (as far as can reafonably be ex- 
* pected in fuch a length of time, and amidft the lofs of the 
© moft antient records) confirm the truth of the AZo/aic hiftory, 
‘ and of other perts of the facred writings. 

‘ In this work, I affure my reader, I fhall make no hypo- 
‘ thefes fur the reconciling facred and profane, or pagan hif- 
‘ tory and chronology together: but fhall follow only, as well 
‘ as 1 am able, the evidence of the moft antient and bett au- 
* thors; and, by carefully examining and comparing all their 
evidence together, ftrike out what light I can, to difcover 
the truth.’ (To be continued.) 
*.* In pages 2, 3, 7,9, and 15 of this article, for doffor, read author, Rk, 


Arr. 11, The life of Bernard Gilpin, collected from his life 
written by George Carleton, bifbop of Chichefter, from other 
printed accounts of the times ke lived in, from original letters, 
and other authentic records. By William Gilpiny . Z. 
Svo. 5s. few’d. Rivington. 

AS there are fcarce any writings more entertaining than 

~\. the lives of perfons of diftinguifhed charaéters and eminent 
virtue, who made the world the better and the happier for their 
C4 having 
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having lived in it ; fo there are none more ufeful and inftrue- 
tive, or that have a more dire&t tendency to excite a generous 
emulation, and animate us to noble and virtuous purfuits. 
Virtue, when abftrafledly confidered, makes but a faint im- 
prefiion on the human mind: but when it is, as it were, /ub- 
frantiated, by being exhibited in real characters, then every 
generous breaft takes fire, our native fenfe of ingenuity Js 
touched, and we are not only prompted, but encouraged, to 
excell. When the lives indeed of heroes, of mighty con- 
guerors, and eminent ftatefmen are expofed to view, the bulk 
of readers, though their admiration may be raifed, yet feldom 
reap any folid advantage from them, or derive any additional 
ftrength to their virtuous refolutions ; but when the lives of 
thofe are fet before us, as in the performance now under our 
confideration, who have adorned the ordinary ftations of live 
by a fteady and uniform purfuit of virtue, and a chearful and 
refolute difcharge of the duties incumbent upon them, from 
their firft appearance on the ftage of the world till their 
leaving it, there is fearce any thing that can have a more 
happy influence upon our minds, or more effectually tend 
to infpire refolution, and roufe us from that lethargic and 
inactive ftate into which the generality of mankind are , 
funk. 

‘In the life of BERNARD GILPIN, a life which we have 
read with uncommon pleafure, and would earneftly recommend 
to the perufal of our readers, we are prefen:ed with a charac- 
ter, which for genuine humility, native candour and ingenui- 
ty, firmnefs and flrength of mind, exalted piety, and exten- 
five benevolence, is fcarce inferior to any perhaps that can be 
wamed. This truly apc/olrcal man had many difficulties to 
grapple with, (the fureft tefls of virtuous principles) arifing 
from the times wherein he lived, and the prejudices of edu- ' 
cation; having come into the world about the middle of the 
reign of Henry VIII. and being brought up in the principles 
of popery. But fuch was the native honefty of his difpofi- 
tion, fuch the prudence of his behaviour, fuch his application 
to the difcovery of truth, fuch, in a word, the innocence, 
fimplicity, and beauty of his whole conduét, that he fur- 
mounted all his difficulties, relinguifhed the abfurdities and 
fuperfiitions of that religion wherein he was educated, be- 
cime ap ornament to the proteftant caufe, was zealous in af- 
ferting its honours, and, till the clofe of life, fhewed fo warm 
a concern for the good of makind, and the intereffs of true 
religion, and difcharged the cuties incumbent upon him as a 
clergyman, with fo much diligence, fidelity, and refolution, 
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as muft render his memory venerable, and tranfmit his name 
with diftinguifh’d honour to the lateft pofterity. 
Befides the amiable charaéter which is exhibited to our view, 
in the work now before us, it has this additional recommen- 
dation, that it is written with great elegance and judgment. 
The ftile of our ingenious biographer is fuch as is fuited to 
his fubje&, eafy and natural; his reflections are few and per- 
tinent; in a word, the whole is wrought up in fuch a man- 
ner, as to render it not only a very inftructive, but an enter- 
taining performance. 
We heartily wifh that we had fufficient influence with 
our readers, and with al! indeed with whom we converfe, 
to perfuade them to a careful perufal of this piece ; for, 
inftead of being afraid of incurring the imputation of a bad 
tafte, or want of judgment, on account of what we have faid 
concerning it, we are perfuaded that thofe who read it with 
attention, provided they have not loft their moral fenfe, will 
think we have fallen fhort, in our commendations, of what 
it really deferves. It will not be expecied that we. fhould 
give large extracts from it: we fhall therefore content our- 
felves with laying before our readers, as a fpecimen of our 
ingenious biographer’s manner of writing, fome of thofe ob- 
fervations which he has made, towards the clofe of his per- 
formance, on the character of that worthy man whofe life he 
has given us. After mentioning his humility, his candour, 
his fincerity, his great knowledge, his uncommon {kill in the 
art of managing a fortune, Sc. he proceeds as follows. 
‘ Thus far, fays he, however, he hath had many imitators. 
The principal recommendations of him, and the diftinguifh- 
ing parts of his character were his confcientious difcharge of 
the duties of a clergyman, his extenfive benevolence, and 
his exaited piety. 
* As to the difcharge of his funétion, no man could be 
more ftrongly influenced by what he thought the duties 
‘ of it. The motives’ of convenience, or prefent intereft, 
* had no kind of weight with him. As the income was no 
part of his concern, he only confidered the office ; which 
he thought fuch a charge as a man would rather dread than 
folicit: but when Providence called him to it, (for what was 
not procured by any endeavours of his own he could not but 
afcribe to Providence), he accepted it, tho’ with reluctance. 
He then fhewed, that if a fenfe of the importance of his 
office made him diftruft his abilities, it made him moft dili- 
gent in exerting them. As foon as ever he undertook the 
care of a parifh, it immediately engrofled his whole atten- 
* tion, 
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tion. The pleafures of life he totally relinquifhed, even his 
favourite purfuits of learning. This was the more com- 
mendable in him, as he had always a {trong inclination for 
retirement, and was often violently tempted to fhut himfelf 
up in fome univerfity at home or abroad, and live there fe- 
queftered from the world. But his confcience corrected his 
inclination, as he thought the life of a mere reclufe by no 
means agreeable to the aétive principles of chriftianity. 
Nay the very repofe, to which his age laid claim, he would 
not indulge ; ; but, as long as he had ftrength fuficient, per- 
fevered in the laborious practice of fuch methods of inftruc- 
tion as he imagined might moft benefit thofe under his care. 
Of popular applaufe he was quite regardlefs, fo far as 
mere reputation was concerned : but as the favour of the 
multitude was one ftep towards gaining their attention, in 
that light he valued it. He reproved vice, wherever he ob- 
ferved it, with the utmoft freedom. As he was contented 
in his ftation, and fuperior to all dependence, he avoided 
the danger of being tempted to any unbecoming com- 
pliance: and whether he reproved in public or private, his 
unblameable life, and the ferioufnefs with which he fpoke, 
gave an irrefiftible weight to what he faid. He ftudied the 
low capacities of the people, among whom he lived, and 
knew how to adapt his arguments to their apprchenfions. 
Hence the effects that his preaching had upon them are faid 
to have been often very furprifing. In particular it is re- 
lated, that as he was once recommending honefty in a part 
of the country notorioufly addicted to thieving, a man, 
ftruck with the warmth and earneftnefs with which he 
{fpoke, ftood up in the midft of a large congregation, and 
freely confefled his difhonefty, and how heartily he repented 
of it. 
¢ With regard to his benevclence, never certainly had any 
m2n more difinterefted views, or made the common good 
more the ftudy of his life, which was indeed the beft com- 
ment upon the great chriftian principle of univerfal charity. 
He called nothing his own: there was nothing he could not 
readily part with tor the fervice of others. In his charitable 
diftributions he bad no meafure but the bounds of his in- 
come, of which the leaft portion was always laid out on 
himfelf. Nor did he give as if he was granting a favour, 
but as if he was paying a debt: all obfequious fervice the 
generofity of his heart difdained. He was the more parti- 
cularly careful to give away in his life-time whatever he 
could fave for the poor, as he had often feen and regreted 
* the 
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the abufe of pofihumous charities. Jt is my defign, at my 
departure, (fays he, writing toa friend) to leave no more be- 
hind me, but to bury me, and pay my debts. What little he 
did leave, he left wholly to the poor, deduCting a few flight 
tokens of remembrance that he bequeathed to his friends. 
How vain it was for thofe who were not in real want to ex- 
pect any thing from him, he plainly fhewed by his own be- 
haviour: for when a legacy was left him, he returned it 
back again to fuch of the relations of the legatee as flood in 
moft need of it.—Such inftances of benevolence gained him 
the title of, The father of the poor; and made his memory 
revered long afterwards, in the country, where he lived. 

¢ But no part of his charaéter was more confpicuous, than 
his piety. It hath been largely fhewn with what temper, 
fincerity, and earneftnefs, he examined the controverted 
points of religion, and fettled his own perfuafion. He 
thought religion his principal concern; and of courfe made 
the attainment of juft notions in it his principal ftudy. To 
what was matter of mere fpeculation he paid no regard: 
fuch opinions as influenced practice he thought only con- 
cerned him. He knew no other end of religion but a holy 
lite ; and therefore in all his enquiries aboue it, he conli- 
dered himfelf as }ooking after truths which were to influence 
his future conduct, and make him a better man. Accord- 
ingly, when his religious perfuafion was once fettled, he 
made the do¢irines he embraced the invariable rule of his 
life: all his moral virtues became chriftian ones; were 
formed upon fuch motives and refpected fuch ends, as chri- 
fiianity recommended. It was his daily care to conform 
himfelf to the will of God ; upon whofe providence he ab- 
folutely depended in all conditions of life; refigned, eafy, 
and chearful under whatfoever commonly reputed misfor- 
tunes he might meet with. He had fome peculiar, though, 
it may be, juft notions with regard to a particular provi- 
dence. He thought all misfortunes, which our own indif- 
cretions did not immediately draw upon us, were fent di- 
rectly from God, to bring us to a fenfe of our mifbehaviour, 
and quicken us in a virtuous courfe; accordingly, at fuch 
times, he ufed with more than ordinary attention to exa- 
mine his paft conduét, and endeavour to find out in what 
point of duty he had been defective. 

‘ To the opinions of others, however different from his 
own, he was moft indulgent, He thought moderation one 
of the moft genuine effects of true piety, It hath already 
appeared from his intercourfe with the diflenters, how great 
an enemy he was to all intolerant principles; how wrong 
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he thought it on one hand to oppofe an eftablifhed church, 
and on the other to moleft a quiet feparatift. 

© His life was wholly guided by a confcience the moft re- 
ligioufly fcrupulous. I cannot forbear inferting an inftance 
of its extreme fenfibility, though it may be thought perhaps 
rather fuperftitious. He had behaved in fome particular, 
with regard to his parifh, in a manner, which gave him 
great concern. His confcience was fo much alarmed at 
what he had done, that nothing he could alledge to 
himfelf in his excufe was able to make him eafy. At 
length he determined to lay open the whole cafe before the 
bifhop of Durham, his diocefan, and to furrender up his 
living, or fubmit to any cenfure, which the bifhop might 
think his fault deferved, Without thus bringing himfelf to 
juftice,he faid, he never could have recovered his peace of mind. 
¢ Such was the life and character of this excellent man, 
A conduct fo agreeable to the ftriteft rules of morality and 
religion, gained him among his cotemporaries the title of, 
The Northern Apofile. And indeed the parallel was ftriking: 
his quitting the corrupt do@rines, in the utmoft reverence 
of which he had been educated ; the perfecutions he met 
with for the fake of his integrity ; the danger he often ran 
of martyrdom ; his contempt of the world; his unwearied 
application to the bufinefs of his calling; and the boldnefs 
and freedom with which he reproved the guilty, whatever 
their fortunes or ftations were, might juftly chara€erize 
him a truly apoftolical perfon. 

© Viewed with fuch a life, how mean and contemptible do 
the idle amufements of the great appear! how trifling that 
uninterrupted fucceffion of ferious folly, which engages fo 
great a part of mankind, crowding into fo fmall a compafs 
each real concern of life! How much more nobly doth 
that perfon act, who, unmoved by all that the world calls 
great and happy, can feparate appearances from realities, at- 
tending only to what is juft and right; who, not content with 
the clofet-attainment of fpeculative virtue, maintains each 
worthy refolution that he forms, perfevering tteadily, like 
this excetlent man, in the confcientious difcharge of the 
duties of that ftation, whatever that ftation is, in which 
providence hath placed him-!’ 

To the life of Bernard Gilpin is annexed a fermon preached 


by him before king Edward VI. on the firft Sunday atter the 
Epiphany 1552. In this fermon there is fuch a vein of good 
fenfe, fuch evident marks of a good heart, fuch a noble free- 
com of fentiment, and fimplicity of manner, that we are per- 
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fuaded it will not be neceflary to make any apology for our 
giving a few extracts from it. This good man takes occa- 
fion, from thofe words in Luke ii. 49. Know you not that I 
muft go about my Father's bufinefs? to thew the obligation 
that lies on all orders of men to be employed about their 
heavenly Father’s work. He begins with the Prieits. 
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¢ I think it fit, fays he, to begin with them, who feem to 
have brought blindnefs into the whole body, making men 
to forget their heavenly Father’s bufinefs : they which fhould 
have kept the candle ftill burning, thefe will I chiefly exa- 
mine in that bufinefs which Chri? fo earneftly committed 
to-all paftors before his afcenfion, when he demanded thrice 
of Peter if he loved him; and every time, upon Peter’s 
confeffion, enjoined him ftraightly to feed his lambs and 
fheep : wherein we have the true trial of all minifters who 
love Chrif?, and apply to his bufinefs, But to confider how 
it hath been forgotten in the church many years, it might 
make a chriftian’s heart to bleed. 
‘ The bifop of Rome, abufing always Peter’s keys to fill 
Fudas’s fatchels, difpenfed with all ‘prelates that brought 
any money, in obeying Chri/?’s commiffion given to Peter, 
feed, feed my lambs and my sheep; and ftretched it fo large- 
ly, that, inftead of feeding Chrifi’s lambs and fheep, he al- 
lowed them to feed hawks, hounds, and horfes, 1 will not 
fay harlots. ‘Then, inftead of fifhers of men, he made them 
to become fifhers of benefices and fat livings. He brought 
preaching into fuch a contempt, that it was accounted a great 
abfurdity for a Cardinal to preach, after he had once beftrid 
his mule. 
* But moft of all it is expedient now for my purpofe to 
{peak of that fee, from whence, fo far as ever I could learn, 
thofe intolerable abufes have overflown, and are come a- 
mong us; which as yet are great enemies to Chri/?’s gofpel 
here in England, making his minifters to fet afide his bufi- 
nefs: fuch abufes as cannot yet be driven away, nor fent 
home to Rome to their father: I mean, difpenfations for 
pluralities, and totquots, with difpenfations for non-refidents, 
which avarice and idlenefs tranfported hither from Rome. 
But for that they favour fweet for a time to carnal men, 
they have fo many patrons, that they cannot be driven away 
with other abufes. 

* And, becaufe they are accounted to ftand by law, the 
are ufed as cloaks for iniquity. Thefe may well be likened 
unto thofe fatlings which Sau/, againtt God’s command- 
ment, did keep alive when he vanquifhed the Amalesites. 


‘And 
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And truly, till there be ordained fome godly laws to banifli 
thefe, with other abufes, God’s wrath is kindled againft us 
to deftroy all fuch as are maintainers of them. So long as 
it fhall be lawful for men to bave fo many livings as they 
can get, and difcharge never a one; and fo long as men 
may have livings to ly where they will in idlenefs, far from 
their cure, fatting themfelves like the devil’s porklings, and 
letting a thoufand fouls perifh for lack of fpiritual food, God’s 
bufinefs fhall never be weil applied, nor his gofpel have fuc- 
cefs in England. 
‘ It is pity that ever it fhould be needful to with any laws 
to be mace by man to bring minifters of God’s word to 
do their duty, being fo plainly exprefled in God’s law. If 
our hearts were not hardened more than Pharaoh’s, our 
judgment more blinded with infenfiblenefs of heavenly 
things than the Sedomites, we fhduld tremble and quake 
more at one threatning of God’s vengeance againft negligent 
aftors, that feed themfelves, and fet afide their heavenly 
Faber's bufinefs, whereof the fcripture is full in every 
place, than we fhould fear all the powers upon earth, 
which, as Chri/? faith, having power only of the body, can- 
not hurt the foul. O Lord, how dare men be fo bold 
as to take on them the name of Chrif?’s minifters, and 
utterly refufe the work of their miniftry, by leaving their 
flock, God’s word being fo plain againft them !—O mer- 
ciful God, where be their eyes to fee, their ears fo hear ! 
Do they think there is aG d which is not mafter of his 
word ?>———Let them confider, that if the blood of Abel, 
one man, cried up unto Heaven for vengeance again Cain, 
what a horrible cry fhall the blood of a thoufand fouls make 
before the throne of God, afking vengeance againft that 
wicked paftor, which moft cruelly hath hungred them to 
death, in with-holding from them the food of life? The 
gold they lay up yearly, brought far off by farmers; their 
rings and jewels; their fine apparel; thcir beds they lie on; 
their meat and drink ;_ being the fpoil of the poor; cry all 
for vengeance: the ftones in the wall, the timber over their 
heads, cry for vengeance. 
‘ Iam come this day to preach to the king, and to thofe 
which be in authority under him. I am very forry they 
fhould be abfent, which ought to give example, and en- 
courage others to the hearing of God’s word: and I am 
the more forry for that other preachers before me complain 
much of their abfence. But you will fay, they have weighty 
affairs in hand. Alas, hath God any greater bufinefs than 
* this? 
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this? If I could cry with the voice of Stentor, I would 
make them hear in their chamber ; but, in their abfence, I 
will fpeak to their feats, as if they were prefent. 

‘ I will call unto you, noble prince, as Chri/f’s anointed. 
Ghrift’s little flock here in England, which he hath com- 
mitted to your charge, which wander by many thoufands, 
as fheep having no paftors ; they cry all unto you for fuc- 
cour, to fend them home their fhepherds, to the end that, 
for things corporal, they may receive fpiritual; and to let 
one paftor have one only competent living, which he may 
difcharge. They call upon you to expell and drive away 
the great drones, which in idlenefs devour other men’s la- 
bour; that, after St. Paul’s rule, he that will not labour, be 
not fuffered to eat. The little ones have afked bread, &c. 
Chrift’s little ones have hungered, and called for the food 
of the gofpel a long time, and none there was to give it 
them. Now they cry unto you, take heed you turn not 
your ears from them, left their blood be required at your 
hands alfo, and left God turn his ears from you. Samuel 
fpake unto Saul fearful words; becaufe thou haf? caft away 
the words of the Lord, the Lerd hath therefore caft away thee 
from being king. You are made of God a paltor, a pattor of 
paftors. When David was anointed king of //rael, God 
faid, Thou fhalt feed my people I/rael. You muft feed, and 
that is, to fee that all paftors do their duty. ‘The eye of 
the mafter hath great ftrength. Your grace’s eve, to look 
through your realm, and fee that the watchmen fleep not, 
fhall be worth a great number of preachers. They call 
unto you, to awake not only negligent paftors, but alfo 
to take away other enormities, which have followed in heaps 
upon thofe evils, PLURALITIES and Non-RESIDENTs. 
‘ If | might have time, I think I fhould be able to prove, 
that the great {warm of evils which reiga ai this day, have 
flowed from thofe fountains, or rather puddles. But I will 
only {peak of the great abufes which by fpoil or robbery do 
hide the gofpel, how they have enfued. 
© Your grace hath fent for the furveyers, as moft needful 
it was, to fee there fhould be no deceit in payment of pen- 
fions, and other offices abrozd: would to God you hai aifo 
fent forth the furveyers, to fee how benefices are beitowed 
and ufed; how Chrif? and his go‘pel are robbed and dif- 
honoured, to the great decay of your realm and common- 
wealth: you fhould find a fmall number of patrons that be- 
ftow rightly their livings, feeking God’s glory, and that his 
work and bufinefs may be rightly applied, without fimony ; 
* or 
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© or feeking their own profit. I am not able to rehearfe, 
© nor yet any man knoweth all th abufes which the Simoniacs, 
¢ ambitious and idle paftors, have brought unto your realm ; 
by whofe evil example ravenous wolves, painted chriftians, 
hypocrites, have entered and defiled the fan€tuary, fpoiled 
Chrif? and his gofpel, to the deftru€tion of his flock. How 
great enemies they be to Chrif?, by keeping away his gofpel, 
it fhall appear, if ye confider what grofs fuperftition and 
blindnefs remaineth ftill among the people, only through 
lack of faithfpl preachers.--— The miferies of your people 
cry upon you, noble prince; and Chri/? for his flock crieth 
to you his anointed, to defend his lambs from thefe ravenous 
wolves that rob and {poil his vineyard: by whofe malicious 
endeavour, if your grace do not fpeédily refift, there is 
entering into Eneland more blind ignorance, fuperftition, 
and inhdelity, than ever was under the Romi/h bifhop. 
Your realm (which I am forry to fpeak) fhall become more 
barbarous than Scythia ; which, left God Almighty lay to 
your grace’s charge, for fufferine the fword given to you 
for the maintenance of the gofpel to lie rufting in the fheath, 
beftir now yourfelf in your heavenly Father’s bufinefs; with- 
ftanding thefe cormorants by godly laws, which rob Chri/?’s 
gofpel, and tread it down.’ 

Such was the generous freedom with which this chriftian 
hero addrefled his fovereign : O Honeft GriPin! 


‘ 
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ART. 111. A new method of flating and explai-ing the ferip- 
ture-chronclopy, upon Mofaic a/fronomical principles, mediums 
and data, as laid down in the Pentateuch. Fy John Ken- 
nedy, recior of Bradley i” the county of Derby. 8vo. 
Printed fer the Author. Price §s. in fheets. Scld by mr. 


Millan, near Charing-Crofs. 


Hether the method of ftating and explaining the 
feripture-chronology, with which the public is here 
prefented, has any thing further to recommend it befides its 
beng new, we fhall noi take upon us to determine: this 
much is certain, that the author has fhewn a great deal of in-_ 
genuity in fupporting his fcheme. 

s we Cannot, without exceeding the bounds which we muft 
preicribe to this article, give our readers ad ftinét view of what 
mr. Kennedy has advanced in fupport of his new fcheme, we fhall 
content curfelves with laying before them his preface, wherein 
he has given ‘an account of the defign of his work. 


‘ The 
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¢ The importance of the point, the fettling of which is the 
attempt of the following fheets, fully appears from its hav- 
ing employed the refearches. and pens of the moft learned 
and inquifitive in all ages; and the difficulties, with which 
it’s determination is attended, are no lefs apparent from all 
human calculations having been hitherto devoid of agreement, 
and their endeavours unable to bring it to any precife regu- 
lation. To afcertain then a branch of f{cience no lefs diffi- 
cult than u/eful to be adjufted, may be thought well to claim 
the divine interpofition. 

— Deus inter fit. 

Incidit. 


© I therefore prefent the reader with a fyftem of chronolo- 
gy, built upon Ad,faic principles and data; and do requeft 
of him to lay afide, for a while, all preconceptions of diffi- 
culties and objections, ’till he has viewed my whole fcheme, 
and confidered it in all it’s parts. 

‘ It has feldom or never happened, that a fcheme of any 
kind has been brought to perfection in the firft attempt. But 
here it muft be remembered, that the fcheme of genuine fa- 
cred chronology is of too refined and delicate a nature to ade 
mit of any mean ; and the proof of it, like the fource and 
fountain from whence it was derived, muft be perfec in it’s 
origin. 

‘ My calculations, founded on the terms, principles and 
data of the Pentateuch, lay a claim to a juft exa&nefs; and 
fhould they, upon a due examination, be found /iable to pro- 
duce erroneous conclufions in fun and moon aftronomy, they 
cannot be Mbofaic, and I muft acknowledge myfelf to have 
been guilty of a very Aigh mi/nomer, in giving them fuch a 
facred appellation. “And therefore the conviction of a /ingle 
error in time from the creation to this day, which, upon 
notice given, cannot be corrected upon the principles laid 
down, muft be admitted as a confutation of this whole per= 
formance, and there will be no plea left, but only, 


Quod fi non tenuit magnis tamen excidit aufis. 


‘ The more immediate view of this work is to evince, a- 
mongft others, the following propofitions, which were drawn 
up by me nearly in the fame form, and publifhed fome time 
ago, when feveral fubfcriptions were taken in upon them 5 
and forry Iam that I could not difcharge my obligations 
fooner to thofe who were fo kind as to encourage my defign, 
which I certainly would have done, had I not in this inter- 


val met with many unexpeéted interruptions. 
Vor. VIL. ea PD — ‘J. The 
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‘ I. The original pofition of the two great luminaries, the 
fun and moon, with refpeét to the earth, on the fourth of 
the hexaémeron, deduced from the firft chapter of Gene/is, 
and afcertained in the Levitical law by Mbfes, when he en- 
joins the obfervation of the feaft of the In-gatheririg, on the 
15th day of the month, in the revolution, #. ¢. end of the 
year: here the number 15 (which is the fcripture full- 
moon day, and was its quality on the 4th of the hexamaéron) 
does really and in faét, with a true aftronomical exactnefs, 
exprefs the diftance of the Mofaic cardinal, 7. ¢. autumnal 
equinoctial point, from the evening of the moon’s vifibi- 
lity, = Fan 
© 
O 
Cis. 
¢ II. An aftronomical determination on what day of the 
week was the 4th of the hexaémeron, colleéted and ftated 
from the AG/aic terms of computation, vz. days, weeks, 
and years ; beginning his account of time, and his chrono- 
logy, from a cardinal point of the heavens, w/z. the au- 
tumnal equinox; and from a cardinal point of the day, 
viz. noon, with refpeét to the A/o/aic meridian, which is 
geographically defcribed, Gen. ii. 10. We. 
© LJ. AdZofes meafures the lives of the patriarchs, by the 
courfe of the fun, or tropical folar years; and records all 
hiftorical tranfactions and events, by the months and days 
of the lunar year, computed from new moon (€) to new 
moon (C). | 
‘ IV. In confequence of the preceding propofition, it will 
appear from Gene/fis i. 14. and Ado/es’s account of the de- 
luge, that Noah was in the ark, part of two diftin@ folar, 
and part of two diftinét lunar years. 
‘ N. B. (1 ft.) The two diftinct folar years are expreffed by 
the numbers 600 and 601. Gen. vii. 11. and viii. 13. 
¢ ‘The two difting lunar years are thus pointed out: Noah 
entered into the ark, Gen. vii. 11. on the 17th day of the 
2d month of that lunar year, which was concurrent with 
the folar year of his life 6003 and he received the divine 
comimand to come out of the ark, Gen. viii. 14, 15. on the 
27th day of the 2d month of that lunar year, which was 
concurrent with the folar year of his life, 601. 
‘ (2dly,) In the year of Noah 600, in which the deluge 
began and ended, there was a coincidence of the lunar year 
with the folar, the epact at the conclufion of that year be- 
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ing 11, and is plainly deducible from the 1//aie account, ac- 
cording to the Hebrew text. 

© (3dly,) The Mofaic hiftorical narration of the circum- 
ftances, procefs and conclufion of the deluge, is extremely 
curious, and will be found to be the key,’ whereby we may 
open many, if not moft of the fecrets of the fcripture com- 
putation ; as, (1.) Not only the number of days in a month, 
but alfo the manner of computing and adjufting the months, 
both of the folar and of the lunar year. (2.) The quality 
of the moon, which conftitutes the head or beginning of the 
lunar year. (3.) The primitive and true aftronomical law, 
of conncéting the lunar years with the folar. 

© V. It will appear from the callendar of the year of Noah 
600, when rightly colleéted from the A/2/aie narration, thet 
the feveral charaéters, by which any given fcripture year Is 
diftinguifhed from another, are, the day of the month, the 
day of the week, and the cardinal point of the day in which 
the fun crofles the Ads/aic cardinal point of the heavens: 
from hence it comes to pafs, that the day of the week never 
occurs in the Pentateuch, or throughout the Hebrew fcrip- 
tures; becaufe it is not only included in general, but aftro- 
nomically given, as I {hall prove, in the day of the month; 
e.g. when AM/es tells us, Gen. viii. 4. that the ark refted on 
(one of) the mountains of Ararat on the 17th day of the 
7th month of that year in which the deluge began, he had 
no occafion to add, that it was on the 4th day of the week. 
Points which may be juftly reckoned amongft the fecrets of 
the ancient and original computation. 

© VI. Mofes’s canon (i. e. lift, roll, or catalogue) of pa- 
triarchs, from Adam to 7ofeph inclufive, containing an in- 
terval of 2369 years, according to the Hebrew text, is a 
moft accurate aftronomical canon; and may be proved to 
be fo; independent of any period, epocha, or computation, 
except what is founded on the terms and principles of the 
Pentateuch, and the given charaéers of the world’s zra. 

‘ VIL The Mofaic genealogies, both before and after the 
flood, conftitute an uninterrupted and fucceflive chronology, 
which aftronomically afcertains the true extent of the world’s 
paft duration ; becaufe,: 

‘ 1/f, The years of the patriarchs run parallel with the 
years of the world. ' 


* 2dly, Every Mofaic (and fcripture) Shanab is a true felar 
revolution, 


‘ VUE. The quantity of the folar tropical year may be afcer- 
tained with the minuteft exactnefs, to an indivifible point, from 
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a year of commenfuration, fuggefted by this text of ‘crip- 
ture, and others of the like import ; Gen.v.27. All the days 
of Mathufelah were 964 years. 

‘ And it may be neceflary to obferve, that the exact com- 
meniuration of the annual and diurnal revolutions has hap- 
pen’d but three times fince the creation : the fourth will be 
completed A. D. 1753, at the autumnal zequinox. 

‘ 1X. There can be no chafm in the fcripture-chonology, 
becaufe it may be demonftrated that there is no interruption 
in the fcripture-aftronomy. 

‘ X. The form of the patriarchal two-fold (7. ¢. both folar 
and lunar) year, is no where to be found, but in the patri- 
archal line. 

* XI. The year of 360 days, which, for many ages, fo 
generally prevailed in the poft-diluvian world, will appear to 
be, probably, nothing more than a mutilation of the original 
and patriarchal folar tropical year; being the only part of 
the primitive computation, which the defcendents of /Zam 
and Faphet, and fome branches of the family of Shem, re- 
tained in their feveral difperfions. Mr. /V+iffou has framed 
a plaufible and ingenious theory upon this fingle article, but 
it has no foundation in fcripture. 

* XII. The terms antediluvian, A//aic, and fcripture aftro- 
nomy, are not to be underftood, as relating to, and com- 
prehending the planetary fyftem; they are to be confined to 
the fun (and moon) confidered as the natural adequate mea- 
{ure of time, by its annual revolution. ‘To which office it 
was originally defigned and appointed by God himfelf at the 
creation ; and to which it is conftantly and with great exaét- 
nefs applied in the chronology of the Pentateuch. 

‘ N. B. To render my aftronomical calculations plain and 
eafy to be underftood, I have inferted and explained a con- 
cife aftronomical table, both folar and lunar, conftructed 
from the inverted pofiiion of the luminaries, A. M. 1. and 
A.M. 1656. [See page t4.] And fhould the world con- 
tinue any defhnite number of ages, the table founded on this 
inverted pofition will ftand in need of no alteration or cor- 
rection. 

* The purport of this undertaking will not lead me to treat 
of the origin, or to fettle the chronology, of the moft an- 
tient kingdoms and nations, where the {criptures are filent. 
‘Nor fhall I attempt the connection of the facred hiftory with 
the profane: and indeed, was I defirous to do it, 1 know 
not of one inflance of that kind, which can be depended 
upon with certainty, ,excepting the zra of the Olympiads, 
‘ of 
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¢ of the building of Reme, according to Varro, and the zra of 
‘ Nabonafar), before the expedition of Nebuchadnezzar, into 
‘ Fudea, Fe. mentioned by the prophet Daniel, chap. 1. I. 
and is confirmed by the much noted fragment of Bero/fus. 
Neither is it neceflary to make a digreflion, in order to ftate 
and explain the moft ancient forms of year, which have been 
in ufe fince the flood ; but I fhall entirely confine my en- 
quiries to the M/aic and feripture year ; and it will be my 
peculiar province to colleé the principles and data, which 
lie difperfed thro’ the Pentateuch, and to undertake to prove, 
by their affiftance, that the whole of facred chronology is built 
upon a moft fure, and truly aftron.mical, foundation. ‘Thefe 
are fome of the particulars which may be ftill reckoned a- 
mongft the neceflary and effential defiderata, notwithftand- 
ing the many learned and elaborate vclumes which have been 
wrote and publifhed upon the fubject of the fcripture-chro~- 


nology.’ BR 


Art. iv. 4 ferious enquiry into the ufe and importance of ex- 

\ ternal religion. Occafioned by fome paffages in the right reve- 
rend the lord bifhop of Durham’s charge to the clergy of that 
diocese, at his lordhip’s primary vifitation in the year 1751. 


8vo. 1s. 6d. Bladong y) 
vo. 1S Jay INO fs la Ty 
HE late learned ‘’and truly worthy bifhop of Durham, in 


a charge given at the primary vifitation of the faid dio- 
cefe in the year 1751, advances fome things relating to the 
importance of external forms in religion; and taking occafion 
to exhort the clergy to endeavour to beget in the hearts of 
their people a practical fenfe of religion, tells them, that this 
is to be done by keeping up the form and face of religion with 
decency and reverence, and in fuch a degree, as to bring the 
thoughts of it often to mind; and then endeavouring to make 
this form more and more fubfervient to promote the reality . 
and power of it. The author of the piece now before us is 
highly offended, how juftly our readers muft judge, at what 
his lordfhip has faid on this head, and thinks his doétrine of 
dangerous tendency. He obferves, that the importance of ex- 
ternal religion is the grand engine of the papifts, which they 
play with the greateft effect upon our common people, who are 
a!ways fooneft taken and infnared by form and /hew ; and that, 
fo far as we concur with them in this principle, we are doing 
their work, fince if externals, as fuch, are important, the plain 
natural confequence, he thinks, is, the more of them the 


better. 
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better. And as aproof that the papifts will avail themfelves of 
what his lordfhip has faid concerning external religion, he in- 
forms us, that a zealous and bigotted papift has. ftrenuoufly 
recommended his lordfhip’s charge to a worthy proteftant gen- 
tleman in his neighbourhood. 

Our author is at great pains to fhew, that, in whatever 

light we confider the fubje@t, it is neither feafonable nor ex- 
pedient, nor at all conducive to revive practical religion, to 
preach up the importance of externals in general, or of our 
own in particular. He tells us, that reafonable men in all 
ages and countries, both before and fince the promulgation of 
chriftianity, have obferved, that the number, variety, and 
frequent occurrence of forms in religion have been confidered 
by the generality as commutations or compofitions for their 
fins ; as fomething fubftituted in the room of repentance, and 
difpenfing, from time to time, with the thing itfelf. * And 
‘ accordingly, fays he, ever fince the gofpel hath confirmed 
‘ this obfervation by its fuperior evidence, wife, and good, 
and reafonable men, have complained of the mumber and 
© frequency of forms in religion, as loads and incumberances 
upon true chriftian edification ; and not feldom intimated, 
that they were too often {nares and traps to the fecular and 
fecure finner, as well as fometimes to better men; teach- 
ing them to depend upon a virtue, and expect an influence 
from forms, which (as they have it not) they cannot im- 
part.’ 
His lordfhip has faid, that the form of religion may be 
where there is little of the thing itfelf; but that the thing itfelf 
cannot be preferved amongft mankind without the form. 
This we cannot but think abfolutely unexceptionzble: hear, 
however, what our author fays to it. ‘ This may be very 
‘ true, fays he, if your lordfhip means the Pagan, the Ma- 
hometan, the Roman catholic thing called religion’: take away 
the form from the religion of any of thefe, and you effec- 
tually dcftroy the thing itfelf: but, furely, your lordfhip, on 
fecond thoughts, will not extend this maxim to the chriftian 
© religion.’ 

We will take upon us to fay, that this is more exceptionable 
than any thing in his lordfhip’s charge; it being utterly in- 
confiftent with all pretenfions to charity, to aflert, that there 
is nothing but the form of religion among Pagans, Mahi 
metans, aud Roman catholics. But to proceed with our au- 
thor. : 

‘ The chriftian religion, fays he, was revealed and dif- 
* penfed, as we are taught, to make mankind happy both 
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© here and hereafter; we are farther taught, that the circum- 
< ftances of this religion, without the fpirit or power of it, 
¢ will have no efficacy to procure this happinefs : now one or 
‘ more particular chriftians may be fo fituated, that they can- 
‘ not have the benefit of the form (the public form of which 
‘ your lordfhip is now fpeaking.) Apply your lordfhip’s pre- 
¢ mifes to the cafe of fuch people, and the confequence will 
‘ be, that they can have xo religion amongft them.’ 

Such of our readers as are defirous of being farther ace 
quainted with what our author has advanced in oppofition to 
his lordfhip, we mutt refer to his own performance, where 
they will find many juft and fenfible refleCtions concerning our 
externals in religion, and the circumftanees and appendages 
relating tothem. With regard to the point in difpute, we 
cannot but think, that if what his lordfhip has faid concern- 
ing externals be candidly interpreted, his fentiments may, with- 
out much difficulty, be reconciled with thofe of our author, as 
far as they appear in the piece we have been confidering. 


Yd 





—— 


Art. v. Refieétions on fentimental differences in points of 
Faith. Intended as an introdyétion to a larger work, upon 
the capital fubjects in difpate. 8vo. 1s. Waugh, 


UR wail in the piece now before us, endeavours to 
fhew, that the differences which have always fubfifted, 

and {till do fubfift, among men of the greateft abilities and in- 
tegrity, upon thofe topics of religion, which are ufually cal- 
led metaphyfical and fpeculative, are no reafonable plea for in- 
fidelity, bigotry, or perfecution. Such differences, he tells 
us, may fubfift, and even be made wider, without the leaft 
reflection upon the fufficiency of revelation, the certainty of 
truth, or the poflibility of our attaining to fome idea of it, fa~ 
tisfactory, at leaft, to ourfelves, though not amounting to ab- 
folute demonftration. He obferves, that if we confider, 1/7, 
the nature of the fubje&ts about which difputes have arifen, 
and the kind of evidence and proof they will admit of; if, 
2dly, the capacity of thofe powers, by which the human mind 
is aflifted in her enquiries into fuch fudjects, and direéted in 
her judgment and determination upon them; and if, 3d/y, 
the natural difpofitions and tempers of the difputants, it is, 
fo far from being furprifing that there have been fo many 


differences, that it is rather matter of wonder there have 
no been more. 
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As far as we are able to judge from this performance, the 


work, to which it is an introduction, will be far from being 
a contemptible one; our author’s fentiments are free, gene- 
rous, and manly; and his ftile, though fomewhat unequal, 
is, in feveral places, ftrong and animated. ‘The following 
fpecimen will, we apprehend, juflify what we have faid. 
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‘ It has ever been my opinion, fays he, which, as yet, I 
have feen no reafon to change, that, throughout the world, 
men of unaffected piety, probity, and integrity of heart, 
joined to focial, humane and benevolent difpofitions ; who 
conduct themfelves toward God and their fellow-creatures 
upon principle, to the extent of their prefent judgment and 
with readinefs to obey further convi€tion; deferve all that 
honour and benevolence can beftow from man, and will 
meet with all that mercy can grant from God; let their 
fentiments (confidered as men of fuch principles) be, upon 
the points we are {peaking of, what they will. 

‘ Errors in judyment, where the heart is rightly difpofed, 
arife from a fource no ways fo malignant as thofe of the 
will ; and, I make no doubt, will meet with a much more 
favourable treatment from God, even where we had the 
proper affiftances to have judged better: they are mental 
weaknefles, not moral guilt. 

© Where the affiftance of revelation never came, I know 
of no attribute of God that can incline us to think, that mif- 
takes in points which reafon may fuggeft to us indeed, but 
not make evident, will be look’d upon with feverity by the 
great SEARCHER OF Hearts; or that unwilful ignorance 
will be the object of vindictive juftice. And, as I have al- 
ready fuppofed thefe mental miltskes or ignorance to be at- 
tended with a defire as well as readinefs for further informa- 
tion, and an heart fincerely attached to God and the good 
of their fellow-creatures, to the extent of their prefent 
judgment; I cannot fee upon what principle fuch fhould be 
condemned: unlefs indeed mercy be thrown out from the 
attributes of God. 

‘ Are not the great ends-of life, thofe of honouring God, 
doing good to thofe about us, being eafy in our own con- 
fciences, anfwered among thefe peop!e ? Their fentiments, 
therefore, on the points we are {peaking of, however defec- 
tive or erroneous, ferve all their purpofes ; are fatisfactory 
at leaft to them; and are fufficient to throw out many 
noble, many generous, and good characters among them. 
* What though the favag2 (as fome term him) know not, 
but confufedly, to whom he ftands indebted for all that 
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luxuriant plenty that grows up around him ; his heart, if he 
‘be aman of the principles above mentioned, fwells with 
manly gratitude to its undifcovered author, and the tear of 
love and efteem fills his eye, when furveying a world of 
bounties, which he is confcious he has not deferved. 

¢ What though he know not by what moft acceptable 
method to exprefs his gratitude, his obedience, his repen- 
tance, his humility and dependence upon the object of his 
devotion ; he prefents the faireft of his flock, he culls out 
the moft elegant productions of his ground, he proftrates 
himfelf in the duft, he fmites his breaft, he ftands covered 
with modeft confufion ; and, when confcious of his having 
done the beft part he could, lifts up his face and hands to 
heaven, with all the natural eloquence of piety and unaf- 
feted devotion. An eloquence, I dare fgy, not unre- 
garded! A devotion not defpifed by Him to whom it 
is addreffed !” hh 
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ART. vi. 4 vindication of my lord Shaftibury, on the fubjed?s 
of morality and religion. Being farther remarks on a book, 
intitled, Effays on the charaéeriftics. By Charles Bulkley. 
8vo. 1s. 6d. Noon. 


His ingenious author, according to an intimation given 
in his remarks on mr. Brown’s firft eflay, [See our Re- 
view for September lait] proceeds now to confider the other 
two. His remarks on the third take up only a few pages ; 
but the fecond, which he fays might juftly have been intitled, 
A libel upon virtue and human nature, he confiders at great 
length. Many of his readers will perhaos be inclined to 
think, that his zeal in vindicating a favourite author his fome- 
times carried him too far, and that he has, in fome places, 
ftept out of his way’ in order to have a ftroke at the priefts: 
but whatever be in this, it will, we make no doubt, be al- 
lowed by all, that his performance is written with a great 
deal of fpirit; that many of his obfervations are pertinent 
and juft ; that he is well acquainted with moral fubjeéts; and 
that he has pointed out feveral inaccuracies and inconfiftencies 
in mr. Brown’s fecond eflay, which we cannot but think to 
be the moft exceptionable part of that ingenious author’s 
work. 
Our author introduces his performance with bringing fevc- 
ral paflages from the charaéferifficks, containing lord Shaft/- 
dury’s account of the nature of virtue, in order to fhew what 
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little foundation there is for the charge, brought againft his 
lordthip by mr. Brown, of giving a vague, indeterminate and 
ineffeGtual idea of virtue. In fixing this charge, mr. Brows 
afks, [p. 116, 2d edit.] Have we not the fame general idea 
from the word Virtue, as from the more diffufed expreflion of 
the fublime and beautiful of things? 


‘ Now, is it not apparent, fays mr. Bulkley, from the 
ahbove-cited paflages, that kind and generous affections are 
the qualities which the noble author denominated virtuous ? 
When therefore virtue is reprefented as the fublime and 
beautiful of things, is it not evident, that thefe kind and 
generous affections are the things fpoken of? . And thus 
there 1s exactly the fame difference between virtue and the 
beautiful of things, as there is between beauty and the fub- 
ject, in which it inheres. When indeed it is once admit- 
ted, that virtue is really beautiful, the terms may then, 
without the leaft confufion, and with all poffible clearnefs 
and perfpicuity, be ufed as fynonimous with each other. 
The fame objection is made to another expreffion of the 
noble author’s, the moral objeéts of right and wrong; but 
with what propriety is eafily feen by obferving, that, in the 
paflage in which this phrafe occurs, it is not intended to 
give any new idea, but it is only made ufe of as expreffing 
what had before been more particularly and largely ex- 
plained. 
* By detaching, or rather violently forcing one or two ex- 
preffions from their original reference and connection, he 
(mr. Brown) has reprefented my lord Shaftesbury as advanc- 
ing a {cheme in morals, of whicli he never had the remoteft 
thought. And to compleat the mifreprefentation, every 
thing that the noble author has particularly, deliberately, 
in the direct courfe of argument, and throughout the whole 
of his writings, infifted on, concerning the public, kind, 
and generous affections, as being the fupreme beauty of 
heart and temper, and conitituting the univerfal rule of life 
and conduct; every thing of this kind, I fay, is confidered 
as making conceffions, allowances, and (p. 124.) exceptions, . 
which he is obliged to admit, and which éffedtually deftroy 
what he defigns to efabli/f>h, After this eafy expeditious 
manner has our eflayift invefted himfelf with a mock-triumph ; 
by which, however, one would be apt to imagine, even ace 
cording to his own account of the matter, that but few could 
be impofed upon.’ 

He now proceeds to take fome notice of the idea or criterion 





of virtue given by mr. Brown, who tells us, that happinefs is 
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the great univerfal fountain, whence our actions derive their 
moral beauty ; and that it is the laft criterion or teft to which 
the moral beauty, truth or reétitude of our affections is to be 
referred. ‘ He would here be underftood, fays our author, 
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to fpeak of public happinefs, or, as he himfelf expreffes it, 
p. 1355 the grand principle of univerfal happinefs: and it is 
natural to enquire, how we difcern the production of public 
happinefs to be the moft worthy object of purfuit? Have 
mankind by an arbitrary agreement made it fo? or could this 
poflibly be the cafe? If not, we muft neceflarily have re- 
courfe to fome inward tafte or moral fenfe, which deter- 
mines us to approve of thefe purfuits as the moft worthy. 
Can we fix upon the happinefs gf mankind as what ought 
to be the great end of our actions, and yet be able to affign 
no ground or reafon for that preference? Surelyno. To 
us then that reafon, whatever it be, muft be the fountain 
of moral ideas, the laft criterion and teft of moral beauty. 
Our author indeed tells us, arguing againft dr. Mandeville, 
p. 140. that, when the great end of public happine/s is ultimately 
referred to, as the one uniform circumflance that conftitutes the 


reétiiude of human ations, then indeed virtue and vice affume 


a more real and permanent nature; the common fenfe, nay the 
very neceffities of mankind will urge them to make an unvaried 
and juft diflinétion. Yet this by no means reaches the cafe. 
For, notwithftanding the agreement that there is amongft 
mankind, as to the certain tendency of fome difpofitions and 
a¢tions, fuch as, fidelity, truth, temperance, mutual be- 
nevolence, and the like, to produce happinefs, and of the 
contrary ones to produce mifery ; yet ftill it remains to be 
determined, why affeétions or actions that have a tendency 
to produce happinefs, are preferred before thofe which tend 
to mifery? It cannot be merely the difcernment of their 
refpecti:e tendencies; becaufe that is both ways equally clear 
and certain. From what other fenfe then common to man- 
kind, can the acknowledged reétitude of the former be fup- 
pofed to arife, but that public fenfe, that in-wrought, na- 
tural tafte for what is generous, friendly, and focial, which 
the noble author has with fo much ftrength of argument and 
force of eloquence endeavoured to eftablifh, or in the lan- 
guage of the book of ‘fob, that ta/fe by which we difcern per- 
ver/e things, without which the neceflities of mankind, either 
our own or others, could never dictate the purfuit of public 
happinefs, as what ought to be ultimately referred to And 
indeed to make the object contemplated, to be the fountain 
and criterion of the judgment pafied upon it in the mind, 
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« muft furely appear moft abfurdly unphilofophical ; if we on- 
© ly confider what we fhould think of one, who, viewing 
© fome beautiful pile or picture, fhould fay, Thefe, and the 
¢ like objets are the fountains and criterion of our ideas con- 
¢ cerning order, harmony and proportion,’ 

He obferves, that mr. Brown, at the very time that he pre- 
tends to give a formal, juft and adequate definition of virtue, 





prefents us with no lefs than three definitions of it eflentially - 


- differing from each other ; one making it to confift in the con- 
formity of our affections to the public good, another making 
the actual produétion of the greateft happinefs neceflary to 
compleat the idea of it, and a third making the effence of it 

to confift folely in procuring happinefs: this, he fays, is not 
the a that might have been expected in an affair of fuch 
philofopbical importance. © And amidft fuch change of terms, 
‘ fays he, fuch variation and confufion of ideas, what fhall 
© we think of our auther’s pretenfions to determine the que- 
© ftion before him with all poffible precifion, and of his triumph- 
© ing with fuch high airs of confidence and felf-approbation, 

¢ not only over my lord Shaftefbury for giving a vague and 

“ inderminate idea of virtue, but likewile over dr. Clarke, 
* mr. Woolafton, and mr. Balguy.’ 

Mr. Brown tells us, that the only reafon or motive, by 
which individuals can poffibly be induced to the practice of 
virtue, muft be the feeling immediate, or the profpect of fu- 
ture private happinefs. In illuftrating this he obferves, that 
one fource of mutual mifapprehenfion on the fubjeét, has been 
the introduction of metaphorical expreflions inftead of proper 
ones; and inftances in the harmony of virtue, the beauty 
of virtue, ce. This figurative manner, he tells us, has been 
the occafion of great error; fer fir/?, he thinks, it induceth a 
perfuafion that virtue is excellent without regard to any of its 
confequences. 

* Here our author, fays mr. Pulfley, has recourfe to a 
* former charge againft the noble writer, that of an irrelative 
* beauty; which ferves at the fame.time, by the help of a 
proper ambiguity of phrafe, as a neceflary and ufeful caution 
againft a too fond admiration of moral beauty, of which our 
author feems to have an invincible jealoufy : and indeed not 
without reafon ; for fhould men once entertain this notion, 
that virture is in itfelf excellent, and has real charms of its 
own; and that vice confequently is in its own nature de- 
formed and ugly, they might then arogantly prefume to be 
their own reformers; they might learn even to love God 
* for his own fake, and without being bid ; this might leffen 
* their 
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their reverence for their eftablifhed teachers; might lead 
them perhaps to think, that they were not of fuch high im- 
portance and neceffity in the great affair of human happt- 
nefs, as they would fain be thought ; and who knows what 
dreadful calamities to the church and prieft-hood might, by 
a natural train of confequences, arife from this fingle error? 
But he adds, /econdly, that this induceth a perfuafion, that 
he muft either want eyes or common difcernment, who does not 
at firft fight fall in love with this matchlefs lady. Here our 
author has given us a farther in-fight into his notions a- 
bout ridicule, or contempt, as he is pleafed to explain it. 
And though it muft not be introduced into any controverted 
religious fubjec?, p. 102, (by no means, left one of the fa- 
cred order fhould happen to fall under contempt.) Yet when 
the excellency of virtue is the topic, we may indulge it freely : 
for obferve, reader, his fcornful fneer ;—this matchle/s lady, 
this /overeign fair.’ 

Mr. Brown, in order to eftablith his great univerfal princi- 
e of private happinefs, obferves, that a motive, from its 


very nature, muft be fomething that affects ourfelf; and that 
no affection can in the ftri&t fenfe be more or lefs felfith or 
difinterefted than another; becaufe, whatever be its object, 
the affection itfelf is ftill no other than a mode either of 
pleafure or pain, and is therefore equally to be referred to the 


mind or feeling of the patient, whatever be its external 
occafion. 
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* And what of all this? fays.our author: may we not be 
as confcious of, and confequently be ourfelves as much af- 
fected with a difinterefted motive as with any other? May 
we not have as real a feeling of fuch a motive as of any other? 
Does the nature or quality of an affection at all depend upon 
the confcioufnefs of it? Or muft all difpofitions that inhere in 
the fame mind be for that reafon only fuppofed to have the 
fame qualities? Has not a man a very different idea of hun- 
ger and thirft, though both of them are to be equally re- 
ferred to the feeling of the patient? And may there not 
be as real a difference between the nature of two affec- 
tions, one of which has the good of our fellow-creatures 
for its object, and another, which terminates only in fome 
fpecies of private good? And if there be any difference 
at all between them, (which one would imagine could not 
be difputed) where can it poffibly lie but in this, that the 
one is difinterefted, the other felfifh? May not the mind too 
be as confcious of the difference as it is of the affections them- 
felves? Or muft it after all be admitted as reafoning, and 
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© even as demonftration, that a man cannot have difinterefted 
© affections, becaufe, if he has them, he muft be confcious of 
having them, and confequently mutt feel either pain or plea- 
fure as the refult of them? which is the exaét amount of 
what our author has offered upon this fubje€t. Betides, are 
not the motives of the divine conduét. to be referred to the 
divine mind, equally as the motives of our conduct te our 
minds? Mutt we therefore fay, in order to fpeak /friétly, 
and according to demon/tration, that the divine benevolence 
is felfifh, and that private happinefs is the great univerfal 
principle of a¢tion in the Deity ?’ 


- 


He now proceeds to confider what mr. Brown has advanced 
in the feventh and eighth fe@tions of his fecond eflay, and then 
goes on to the examination of the ninth; where we are told, 
that, to remedy the defect of unerring inftiné& in man, Pro- 
vidence has afforded not only a fenfe of prefent, but a forefight 
of future good and evil; and that the lively and active belief 
of an all-feeing and all-powerful God, who will hereafter 
make men happy or miferable, according as they defignedly 
promote or violate the happinefs of their fellow-creatures, is 
the effence of religion. This, mr. Brown thinks, at firft 
view, fhould feem a motive or principle of aétion fufficient for 
all the purpofes of happinefs and virtue. 

‘ And yet upon a fecond view, fays mr. Bulkley, it muft 
© furely appear, that all the objections which this author has 
© been urging, in order to depreciate the internal motives to 
virtue arifing from the moral fenfe, and the benevolent in- 
ftiné&ts implanted in our natures, will return with exa&ly 
the fame force againft this principle of action, which he 
chufes to fet up in oppofition to them, though it be indeed 
mott perfectly confiftent with them. For what is the fum 
and whole amount of his argument, but this; that thefe in- 
ternal motives have not in fact an univerfal influence: from 
whence he concludes, that the motives or principles them- 
felves are not univerfally natural, but arife frém a peculiari- 
ty of temper in particular perfons * But are not the very 
fame irregularities of conduct, which are repugnant te the 
dictates of benevolence, and the laws of the moral fenfe ; 
are not the fame irregularities, I fay, a contradiction likewife 
to the profpect of future good, as the confequence of vir- 
tue, and of future evil, as the confequence of vice? muft 
it not therefore follow, according to our author’s reafoning, 
either that Providence has not afforded every man this fore- 
fight, or elfe that his favourite paffions of hope and fear can 
with no more propriety be confidercd as common to the whole 
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© ppecies, (p. 230.) than the inftinéts of benevolence or the 
‘“moral tafte. In truth, the argument is in both cafes to the 
© higheft degree abfurd, and were it to be allowed conclufive, 
© would in theory deftroy all natural paffions and principles 
* whatfoever, and the reality of all motives to virtue, whether 
¢ moral or religious.’ 

Thus have we given our readers fome of our ingenious au- 
thor’s remarks on mr. Brown's fecond eflay, and muft now 
clofe this article, left we fhould be thought to extend it be- 
yond its proper bounds. A 


Art. vit. The fcripture-dodirine of atonement, firft in rela- 
tion to Jewith facrifices, and then to the facrifice of our Blef- 
fed Lord and Saviour Jefus Chrift, explained, and proved to 
be vicarious, equivalent, and fatisfagtory, for fin; and vin- 
dicated from the mifreprefentations of mr. John Taylor, of. 
Norwich. Jn a letter to the author. By Puito-BiBios?> 
8vo. 2s. Gardner. 





— 


Hough the author of this piece contends earneftly for 
doctrines which he apprehends to be of the greateft im- 
portance, as being, in his opinion, effentially conneéted with 
the interefts of virtue and religion; yet as he has not advanced 
any thing that, as far as we can judge, would tend much to 
the entertainment or edification of our readers, we {hall make 
this article a very fhort one, and only infert a few paflages from 
our author’s performance, by which a proper judgment may 
eafily be formed of the whole. 

Mr. Taylor, in the piece our author confiders, has fome- 
where faid, that God cannot be affected with any applica- 
tion of material things. ‘ By this, fays our author, you con- 
demn a// forts of worfhip, becaufe you take away the only 
motive which can produce or preferve it, namely, its being 
agreeable or pleafing to God; for it is with the tongue we 
praife and pray ; it is from matters of fenfe we have all our 
ideas whereon our faith is founded. And the conclufion, 
from your premifles, muft neceflarily be this, that none of 
thefe fervices, as being applications of material things, can 
any ways affe€tGod. Alas, Sir! why are we bid to believe? 
Why is he that hath /aith faid to pleafe God, and God faid 
to love him? Are thefe mere words, or are they not decla- 
rations of matter of fa&t? This, | know, God has Tpoken 
them, and God cannot lie. Wonder not then I diffent from 
you in this matter, as the difference between God's tefti- 
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* mony and: your’s is infinite: and, befides this, I have the 
© teftimony of common fenfe; for be that comes to God, muft 
© believe that he is. Now faith fuppofes evidence, and evi- 
© dence can only fubfift in vifble matters, and thefe vifible 
* matters offered in faith mutt be pleafing, becaufe faith is fo 
© pleafing, that without faith it is impoffibie to pleafe Ged: but 
© facrifice is a vifible matter ; its defign, you own, was to re- 
‘ prefent the death of Chriff, and man was to plead it as 
© having body and foul: this /enfible evidencing fcene mutt 
© then be accompanied with fa:th in that which is evidenced ; 
© and an a&t like our nature, mixed with faith, muft of ne- 


© ceffity be acceptable to God, and excite him to perform thofe’ 


¢ promiifes which he has made throughout, the fcriptures, to 
© them only who believe in the Lord God.’ 

Speaking of Chrift’s paying an equrvalent, by fuftering a 
vicarious punifhment for fin, he argues as follows: * The na- 
ture of God, fays he, is znfinite, and all his attributes are 
infinite; and therefore a contempt, or an offence done in 
the face of, or in oppofition to, thefe, though arifing from 
a finite creature, is neceflarily infinite, by reafon of his inf- 
nite nature, to which they reach, and becaufe they are fo 
many forfeitures of infinite life in happinefs. To this we 
muft plead guilty. As God, then, can fee nothing in his in- 
finite Self which his creature hath not defpifed, and againf? 
which he hath not offended, by defpifing or offending againft 
him; fo it is but highly juft, fitting, and reafonable, that 
there be no part of infinity wherein this creature ought not 
to fuffer. The judgment, then, is paft upon us, and what 
can ftop the execution ? God is good, it is true; but he 
will not be good at the expence of his ju/ffice. You may 
fay, man can repent; but he cannot without God’s grace, 
which he hath forfeited: for both fcripture and reafgn tell 
us, to whom ye yield yourfelves fervants to obey, bis fervants ye 
are to whom ye obey; whether of fin unto death, &c. Rom. vi. 
16: therefore man can do no good of himfelf, as he is by na- 
ture and without a reconciliation, much lefs can he worA it 
to procure one. Who then fhall make his peace for him? 
None but an infinite perfon can pay an infinite debt. But 
where can we find fuch a one? or, if we could, how could 
we know he would be accepted for us? So that, if there 
is not more than ove perfon in the God-head, befides which 
divine nature nothing is infinite; if he fhall not pay the 
debt for us, and if the Father fhall not fignify, that with 
him he is well-pleafed, man muft, from God’s immutability, 
undergo the wrath, And is this our cafe? No; our conti- 
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nuance in being is a proof God has mercy left for us; other- 
© wife our punifhment would be fi than juftice is concerned 
© to make it, by the time of our life out of it. But I have 
© fhewed God cannot be merciful without refpec& to a fatif- 
© f2Gion: and I have, I think, proved, that this fatisfaction 
‘ cannot be given by us, unlefs we live for ever in mifery, and 
therefore muft be given by another for us, as it was by Chri/, 
when he faid, Now is the judgment of this world. Mercy, 
then, by a vicarious fatisfaction to the divine /aw and juftice, 
is the voice of right reafon.’ 

Thefe paflages are, we apprehend, abundantly fufficient to 
give our readers a juft notion of this author’s performance. 


2 | 





Art. vitt. The way to divine knowledge: being feveral dia- 
logues between Humanus, Academicus, Rufticus, and Theo- 
philus. 4s preparatory to a new edition of the works of 
Jacos BEHMEN ; and the right ufe of them. By William 
Law, 4. MM. 8vo. 2s. Innys. 


Uch of our readers as are acquainted with mr. Law’s works 
C will not expe& that we fhould take up much of their 
time with our account of this performance; and as to thofe 
who are not. the only benefit, as far as we are able to judge, 
they can reap by perufing the dialogues now before us, is this, 
that they wiil fee in a clear and ftrong light, what wild, ex- 
travagant, and ridiculous notions thofe perfons run into, wha, 
relinquifhing the-plain path of reafon and common fenfe, fol- 
low the dictates of a diftempered and over-heated fancy, and 
yield themfelves up to the guidance of a blind fomething, they 
know not what. Strange and lamentable it is, and not eafily 
indeed to be accounted for, that any perfons fhould fo far im- 
pofe upon themfelves as to think reafon of no fignificancy at 
all in divine things, and the great affair of their falvation; and 
{till more fo, if poffible, that they fhould treat this firft and 
beft of God’s gifts to men with contempt and fcorn. Mr. 
Law, in the piece before us. has again and again declared, 
that reafon is abfolutely as inc pable of judging of any divine 
truth, asa blind man is incapable of difcerning colours. The 
greateft part of his book is to us utterly unintelligible; but, 
aS far as we underitand it, his principal view feems to be, to 
fhew the abfolute infignificancy of reafon in divine things. And 
this indeed is very copfiftent with his defign of preparing the 
way for the right ufe of Jacob Behmen’s works; from which, 


he tells us, the men of reafon are abfolutely excluded by 
Vou. ‘VII, E the 
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the author, as being incapable of receiving any benefit from 
them. 

We fhall clofe this article with a fhort fpecimen of our au- 
thor’s manner of explaining fome of the myftical paflages in 
the works of the divinely illuminated ‘facoh Behmen, which, 
if it does not greatly edify, may at leait ferve to divert our 
readers. Academicus being taught by Theophilus how to un- 
derftand the diftin@tion between God and nature, and the ab- 
folute neceffity of it, goes on as follows: * But ftill I muft 
* beg of you to help me to the fame felf-evidence of the birth 
¢ and generation of the properties of nature, as they are fet 
forth by ‘facob Behmen, efpecially of the three firft forms, 
which I perceive to be the ground of all; and yet their 
birth and generation, their union with, and diftinétion from, 
one another, I do not enough comprehend, as he fets them 
forth. Thus, the firft form of nature is faid to be defire ; 
© which is the ground and foundation of all things. ‘This de- 
© fire, (the firft property), he faith, is a/ringing, drawing, 
© fruiting up, compreffing, hardening, &c. Now all this is 
© evident enough; for I havea fufficient fenfibility, that this 
is the nature of defire; that, in its fpiritual way, it attracts, 
draws, comprefles, and would fhut up or inclofe, @c. But 
then, it is immediately faid, that the fecond property is at- 
traction, drawing, fling, and motion, &c. Now if the firft 
is attraction and drawing, how can the fecond be different 
from it, and yet be attraction and drawing? 

© Theophilus. ‘The defire is not one property, but is in it- 
{elf all the properties of nature ; it is the ground fh which 
they all dwell, and the mother out of which they are all 
born: fo that all that is faid of the three firft forms of. na- 
ture, is only fo much faid of three forms or properties of 
the defire. For the defire is not the firft property of na- 
ture; but every property hath all that it hath in and from 
the defire, ‘The firft property of the defire, or that which 
is the peculiarity of its nature, as diftinguifhed from the fe- 
cond, is, to compre/s, inchfe, fhut up, &c. whence cometh 
thicknefs, darknefs, hardnefs, &c. But no fooner does the 
defire begin to comprefs, fhut up, but it brings forth its 
own greateft enemy, and the higheft refiftance to itfelf : 
for it cannot compre/s or thicken, but by drawing or attract- 
ing: but drawing and attracting is quite contrary to fhutting 
up, or compreffing ; becaufe drawing or attraCting is motion, 


and every motion is contrary to fhutting up or compreffing 
together. 
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¢ And thus your difficulty is removed : attraction or draw- 
ing is rightly afcribed to the defire, and rightly called its fe- 
cond property, becaufe it is born of it; and yet it is direct- 
ly contrary to that which is the defire’s firft property or in- 
tention ; viz. to compre/s, to hold in ftillnefs, &c. 

‘ Now as thefe two properties are two refiftances, not in 
two different things, but are one and the fame thing in this 
contrariety in and to itfelf, as they are infeparable, generate 
each other, are equal in ftrength, and can neither of them 
overcome the other, fo as to go one way, but each of them 
flops the other in the fame manner ; and fecing this defire 
cannot ceafe to be thefe two contrary things; wiz. a hold- 
ing-faf?, and moving-away, a fbutling-in, and a going-out, 
both in the fame degree of ftrength ; neither able to fhut 
up, nor to go out, nor able to ceafe from either ; thefe two 
contrarieties become a whirling angui/h in itfelf, and fo bring 
forth a third property of nature. And in thefe three pro- 
perties lies the true ground of all fenfibility of life, and alfo 
of every created thing. Matter, motion, darknefs, fire, 
and every natural power or quality of any thing, has its be- 
ginning from them. Confidered in themfelves, they are the 
working powers of that great and ftrong creaturely life, 
which cannot be broken, becaufe it begets itfelf, and every 
property is included in, and generates each other. It is a 
band or knot of life, that can never be loofed; nor is capa- 
ble of annihilation, becaufe it is a birth of eternal nature, 
which is as unchangeable as God himfelf. And as it arifes 
from no outward thing, but is generated in and from itfelf, 
its work is eternal, and can never be made to ceafe. For 
as one property has no power over the other, but that of 


forcing it to exift; as one property does not weary the 


other, but always gives ftrength to it; fo there can be no 
ceflation of their working, but they muft do, as they do, to 
all eternity. 

* Now the life of thefe three properties is a life of three 
contrary wills, equally ftrong and. powerful againft each 
other ; and therefore is a life of the higheft difquiet, tor- 
ment, and anguifh, full of the moft horrible fenfibility. It 
is a life that can feel nothing but its own tearing contrarie- 
ty, that reigns within it. And this is the life of nature fepa- 
rated from God : it is the life of hell and the devils; and 
is that life of dark, raging diftraGion, which every living 
creature muft be in, whofe firft properties of life are not 
foftened and quieted, either by the light of God, or the 


© light of this world, dwelling and making peace in thém. 
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© And he that will only feck to his reafon, to cool the fame 
© of thefe raging firft properties of life, aéts as wifely zs he, 
¢ whofe houfe being on fire, would only have it extinguifhed, 
¢ by reading a lecture upon the nature of water to it.’ 

By this {mall fpecimen, fuch of our readers as are unac- 
quainted with mr. Law’s works, may ealily perceive what pro- 
grefs he has made in m/licifm. h 


Ant. 1x. Obdjfervations on the difeafes of the army, in camp 
and garrifon, &c. By John Pringle, AZ D. F. R.S. Phy- 
fician general to bis majefty’s forces employed abroad during 
the latewar. 8vo. 6:8. bound. Millar, &e. 





‘HE author has divided his performance into three parts, 
and added an Appendix, containing fome papers of ex- 
periments, read at feveral meetings of the royal fociety. 

The reafon of this divifion he gives in the preface, in which, 
after having obferved, that nothing hath been tranfmitted from 
the ancients, on this fubjeét, which hath even been neglected 
by all the moderns of any credit, he declares the motives that 
induced him to undertake the work, and explains the order of 
it in thefe words: * Upon my firft being employed in the 
‘ army, I foon perceived what little affifiance I could expect 
from books ; and therefore I began to note down fuch ob- 
fervations as occurred, in hopes of finding them afterwards 
ufeful in practice. And having continued this method to 
the end of the war, I have fince put thofe materials into order, 
and with as much clearnefs ana concifenefs as | could, have 
endeavoured from my own experience to fupply, in fome 
meafure, what I thought fo much wanting in this branch of 
medicine. 

‘ | have divided the work into three parts. In the firft, 

after a fhurt account of the air and endemic difeafes of the 
Low Countries (fo often the feat of our wars) | proceed to 
give an abridgment of the medical journal, which I had 
kept of all the campaigns. In this, I mention the epidemics 
and more frequent difeafes of our troops in the order they 
occurred, the embarkations, encampments, cantonements, 
quarters, marches, fixed camps, the changes of the weather, 
and, in a word, all the circumftances of the army, that I 
believed might either affeét the health, or afford materials 

to others to reafon differently upon. In this part, I have 
entered little into the defcription of difeafes, much lefs have 
I touched upon their cure 5 referving both thofe head: to be 
" * confidered 
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confidered in a fubfequent part of the work. My chief in- 

tention here was, to colleét materials for tracing the remoter 

caufes of military diftempers, in order, that whatever de- 

pended upon thofe in command, and was confiftent with the 

fervice, might be fairly ftated, fo as to fuggeft proper mea- 

fures either for preventing or palliating fuch caufes. And 

I have been the more ftudious of exactnefs in thefe obferva- 

tions, as I forefaw, in whatever manner the whole was to 

be received, that this part, at leaft, would be acceptable 5 

as it was chiefly a narration of facts by one who was pre- 

fent, and employed all that time. My inferences are few 

and fhort, as a full difcuffion of thefe points would have too 

much interrupted the feries of incidents that were to be pre- 
fented at one view. 

‘ [ have, therefore, thrown moft of the reafoning refult- 

ing from the firft part, into the fecond: in which, after di- 
viding and claffing the difeafes common to a military life, 

I enquire into the more remote or general caufes of them ; 

namely, fuch as depend upon the air, diet, and other cir- 

cumftances, ufually comprehended under the head of the 
Non-naturals. And here I have ventured to affign fome 
fources of difeafes very different from the fentiments of moft 
writers upon this fubje&t ; and I have alfo fhewn how little 
inftrumental fome other caufes are in producing ficknefs, 
which yet have been thought, of all, the moft frequent. 

Nor will this liberty, I hope, be condemned, when it is 
confidered, what greater opportunities | have had beyond 
others to make fuch remarks; and that as natural know- 
ledge is daily improving, thofe authors, who write laft on 
fubjects connected therewith, are moft likely to be in the 
right. 

‘ Among the great caufes of ficknefs and death in an army, 
the reader will little expect that I fhould mention thofe very 
means which are intended for its health and prefervation: I 
would fay the hofpitals, on account of the bad air and other 
inconveniencies attending them. During the late war, one 
confiderable ftep was made for their improvement. Till 
then, it had been ufual to remove the fick a great way from 
the army ; whereby many were in a manner loft before they 
came under the care of the phyficians ; or, what was attended 
with equal bad confequences, if the hofpitals were nigh. they 
were for the greater fecurity to be frequenily thifted accord- 
ing to the changes of the camp. But the earl of Stair, 
my late illuftrious patron, being fenfible of this hardthip, 
before there was any action in Germany, propofed to the 
E 3 * duke 
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duke de Noailles, of whofe humanity he was well affured, 
that the hofpitals on both fides fhould be confidered as fanc- 
tuaries for the fick, and mutually protected. This was 
readily agreed to by the French General, and who, on the 
firft occafion, fhewed a particular regard to the cartel. 
For, when our hofpital was at Feckenheim, a village upon 
the AZaine, at a diftance from the camp, and the duke de 
Noailles having occafion to fend a party to another village 
upon the oppofite bank, apprehending this might alarm the 
fick, fent over to acquaint them, that, as he knew the 
Britifh hofpital was there, he meant them no harm, and 
had given exprefs orders to his troops not to difturb them. 
This agreement was ftrictly obferved on both fides all that 
campaign ; and though it has been broke through fince, vet 
we may hope, that in a future war the contending parties 
will make it a precedent. 

¢ After explaining the general caufes of the ficknefs, I pro- 
ceed to point out the means of removing fome, and render- 
ing others lefs dangerous. Without this addition, the for- 
mer confiderations could have been of little ufe. But it is 
eafy to conceive, that the prevention of difeafes cannot con- 
fift in the ufe of medicine, or depend upon any thing a 
foldier fhall have in his power to neglect; but upon fuch 
orders as fhall either appear reafonable to him, or what he 
muft neceflarily obey. 

‘ I conclude the fecond part with comparing the numbers 
of the fick at different feafons, in order that:the commander 
may know, nearly, what force he can, at any time, rely 
upon for fervice; the effects of fhort or long campaigns 
upon the health; the difference between taking the field 
early, and going late into winter-quarters ; with other cal- 
culations, founded upon fuch materials as were furnifhed by 
the late war. ‘The data are, perhaps, too few to deduce 
certain confequences from: but as I have not found an 
other I could depend upon, I was obliged to ufe thefe on- 
ly; which at leaft will ferve for a fpecimen of what may 
be done in this way upon farther experience. 

‘ Hitherto, as I have written for the information of officers 
as well as phyficians, I have endeavoured to relate the faéts 
and propofe my arguments in as plain a manner, and with 
as few {cientific terms as was confiftent with the nature of the 
fubject ; and I hope with as much perfpicuity, as to be un- 


derftood by any reader, not unacquainted with the common 
principles of natural knowledge, 
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‘ But the third part, containing the practice, is intended 
‘ for thofe of my own profeffion only; as it neither could be 
¢ rightly explained, nor prove inftructive to others, In com- 
¢ pofing this from my notes, I was long in a doubt how to 
¢ proceed; whether wholly to omit fuch things as were com- 
¢ monly known, or to treat all the difeafes mentioned there 
‘ ina full and regular manner. But at laft I determined on 
© the following courfe.’ 

The particulars of this plan are executed with great accus 
racy and feeming candour. 

In the firft part, we are made acquainted with the endemic 
difeafes of the Low Countries : with thofe incident to the 
Britifh troops which were in garrifon in Flanders, in cantone- 
ments in Germany, or in the field during the feveral campaigns 
of the laft war. 

From this detail, which contains not only the hiftory of 
the difeafes and weather, but likewife that of all the different 
encampments of our troops, excellent hints may be taken for 
avoiding unhealthy fites, on future occafions ; and for chufing 
fuch as will be leaft productive of ficknefs and inconvenience 
to the army. 

In the fecond part, the author proceeds to divide the dif- 
eafes into proper clafles—to inquire into their caufes, as far as 
they depend upon the air, diet, and other non naturals to 
propofe the means of prevention ; and to compare the feafons 
with regard to ficknefs and health. 

This tafk is performed with judgment and precifion—that 
of diftinguifhing the diftempers into the inflammatory and the 
bilious, is a proper diftin&tion: the obfervations touching the 
putrid air and infection of hofpitals, are juft and inftru€tive : 
the expedients for preventing, or at leaft mitigating this pefti- 
lential ferment, are equally ingenious, eafy, and unexception- 
able: and from his abftract of health, in the comparifon of 
the feafons, we are taught to compute what number of 
men may be relied on for fervice, at different times of the 
year. 

The third part contains the diagnoftics, prognoftics, and 
method of cure, in all the particular difeafes which occur in 
the army, with practical annotations on each, and a defcrip- 
tion of the ftate of the vi/cera in fome who were diflected, 
after having died of the dyfentery and hofpital fever-—— 
here again, the remarks are fagacious and effential ; the 
practice plain, unembarafled and effectual, and the theory 
well deduced from the — which had been made. 
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As for the experiments defcribed in the Appendix *, they 
cannot fail of promoting improvements in the art of medi-_ 
cine ; becaufe they ferve to refute certain erroneous opinions 
which univerfally prevailed concerning the nature of alcaline 
and putrid fubftances; and to afcertain the ufe of the /aliva 
in the great procefs of dige/tion. 

In a word, the fubject-matter of this book is all along 
treated with perfpicuity and erudition: the plan is well con- 
ceived; the maxims drawn from a diligent attendance upon 
nature # the fyftem founded upon experience and true philo- 
fuphy ; and the whole fraught with important inftruction. 


* Thefe experiments were originally publifhed in the Philofophi- 
cal Tranfactions ; and inferted in our Review, vol. V. and VI. 


A woll of 


Art. x. A differtation on COMMERCE. Tranflated from 
the Italian of the marquis Jerome Belloni, merchant and 
banker at Rome. 8vo. 2s. Manby. 





HE author of this fma!l but judicious performance con- 

fines his enquiries to the power and force of commerce, 

the nature of money and exchange, and the proportion be- 

tween filver and gold: in difcufling which points, he has 

fhewn himfelf to be no lefs mafter of the theory than prac- 

tical part of commerce. Let us hear what he fays of the ex- 

ortation and importation of commodities; the former of 
which he calls aé#ive, and the latter paffive commerce. 

* A nation, he obferves, may be in fuch a ftate, that juft 
¢ fo much, and no more, is imported into it, as is carried out 
« by exportation; in which ftate, trade may be faid to be in 
© eguilibrio. But when, on the contrary, the quantities ex- 
‘ ported and imported are unequal, this inequality will fhew, 
© whether the balance of trade be favourable to that nation, 
© or againit it. Now, as money is the common meature of 
¢ all manner of commodities, when the quantity of goods 
‘ exported falls fhort of the value of thofe imported, the de- 
‘ fect muft neceflarily be fupplied with money. Hence plenty 
‘ of money, where-ever it is found, implies a great trade, 
and an abundance of thofe things whereof it is the meafure 
and flandard: and, on the other hand, where-ever we fee 
money fcarce, we may conclude, that greater quantities of 
goods have been imported than exported, and that the ba- 
I:nce has been paid in money. Commerce, therefore, has 
a valt influence upon a kingdom, cither to its advantage or 
, * difadvantage: 
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difadvantage : for, when aétive, it muft produce a vaft low 
of riches, the balance being always received in money 3 and 
when paffive, the molt immenfe treafures will be foon ex- 
haufted, as the balance of trade mult be continually made 
ood out of the remaining coin.” 

This is the fubftance of what he advances, in regard to the 
nature of trade in general. He next confiders the trade of 
the European nations to the Ea/f? Indies, which he pofitively 
declares to be paffive, or to the difadvantage of the former : 
nay, he even goes fo far as to doubt, whether the treafure 
imported from the WVe/t-Indies be equal to that exported to 
the Eaf?. We fhail not take upon us to determine dogma- 
tically on this head, only that we are inclined to think he has 
exaggerated the difadvantage of the Ea/f-Indian trade; for 
that the balance is againft the Europeans, is manifeft, and not 
to be denied. What the advocates in behalf of it fay, is this, 
that though bullion is yearly exported for carrying it on, yet, 
as great quantities of Jmdia goods are exported from hence to 
the We/l-Indies, as well as many parts of Europe, &c. the 
money received by this means is more than enough to counter- 
balance the faid exportation of bullion. 

His next enquiry is into the nature and origin of money, 
hinted at above, where it is called the common ftandard and 
meafure of all manner of goods. ‘ (Sold and filver, he tells 
‘ us, were made choice of for this purpofe: but as there was 
a confiderable difference in the nature of thefe two metals, 
gold being more precious than filver, both on agcount of 
its intrinfic worth, and greater fcarcity ; it was univerfally 
agreed, that a greater quantity of the latter ought to be 
given in exchange for a fmaller one of the former: whence 
it is, that, in the practice of commerce, though formerly 
the proportion of gold to filver was fettled as ten to one ; 
yet, at prefent, the matter is fo regulated, almoft over all 
Europe, that one ounce of gold is reckoned equal in value 
to fifteen of filver, or thereabout. 

‘ At firft, the particular quantities of money were deter- 
mined by their bulk and weight only ; but afterwards, to 
fave the trouble of proving the weight on every occafion, 
it was coined into a certain form by public authority, and 
imprefled with a mark of diftinétion, exprefling the quan- 
tity each piece contained. Money may therefore be confi- 
dered as having two forts of value ; the one intrinfical, con- 
fitting of the matter itfelf, its weight and quantity; the 
other extriniical, founded on the rate or value according to 
which it ufes to pafs. Now though in different places, on 
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© feveral preffing occafions, the extrinfical value of money 


¢ may be raifed higher, at the difcretion of the fupreme 
3 


power; yet fuch is the nature of commerce, that, in it, 


© money is never eftimated but at its intrinfic value.’ 


After having thus briefly taken a view of what our author 


advances in regard to money, let us next fee what he fays of 
exchange. ‘This he defines to be nothing elfe but the price 
of foreign money; or, it is that which intrinfically difcovers, 
whether thé trade of any kingdom or ftate with foreigners 
ftands on equal terms; or, whether the balance be not againft 
it, or on the favourable fide. * When money, fays he, 1s to 


be procured in foreign countries, the price of exchange rifes 
or falls refpeétively, according as the exportation of money 
is greater or lefs ; and this exportation of money is greater 
or lefs, according as the commodities imported exceed thofe 
exported. Hence the price of exchange is always high, or 
above par, in every country where the commerce is paffive; 
and below par, where the commerce is active. To illuftrate 
this by an example, let us fuppofe a kingdom that has contract- 
ed a debt to foreigners, but that it has at the fame time, fuch 
a plentiful crop of corn, as is not only fufficient for its own 
fupport, but may afford a confiderable fupply to foreign coun- 
tries; that, as tomanufaCtures, it is almoft entirely unprovided, 
fo that all the money it can acquire by the exportation of 
corn will not be equivalent to that which foreigners muft 
draw from it on account of the above mentioneg <'ebts, and 
its want of manufactures. Let us farther fuppofe, that this 
fame kingdom, befides its corn, has alfo fone particular 
forts of commodities, which are exported fometimes in 
greater, and fometimes in fmaller quantities. If then, in 
fuch a ftate of affairs, one fhould defire a precife calcula- 
tion of the exact value of the active conmerce of this king- 
dom, when compared with its paffive coumerce, fo as to 
have the balance in money, it would be ‘:poffible to folve 
the problem, but by the courfe of exc ange, which difco- 
vers the true ftate of that kingdom with refpect to foreign 
trade: for, when commerce {tands even, the exchange 
will be at par, or, whieh is the fame thing, the price of 
the exchange will be equal to the intrinfical value of the 
money; if the balance of trade is againft the fuppofed 
kingdom, the price of exchange will be above par, or rife 
above the real value of the money; and, finally, if the 
balance be on the favourable fide, the piice of exchange 
will then be below par, or fall fhort of the value of the 


money.’ 
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Our author enlarges confiderably, and has many curious 
remarks on the proportion that ought to be maintained be- 
tween gold and filver. He has likewife added an Appendix, 
containing inferences drawn from the preceding principles ; 
wherein fome methods are propofed for the improvement of 
commerce. But for thefe we muft refer our readers to the 
treatife itfelf, which is well worth an attentive, and even re- 


peated perufal. af 


Art. x1. The force of the argument for the truth of chrifti- 
anity, drawn from a collective view of prophecy, &c. By 
the reverend mr. John Rotheram, of Codrington college, in 
Barbadoes. 8vo. 18. 6d. Rivington. 





His piece is written in anfwer to dr. Middleton’s Exa- 
mination of the bifbop of London’s difcourfes on prophecy ; 
and by no means deferves to be ranked among the meaneft of 
the many books of this kind to which the doctor’s Examina- 
tion gave rife. But as we have already been pretty full in 
our account of this controverfy *, it cannot be expected, that 
we fhould here give an ‘abftra&t of this particular anfwer, 
which is conduéted with a good deal of moderation and 
judgment, two accomplifhments that generally go hand in 
hand. 

As to the method obferved in it, the ftate of the argument 
from prophecy is firft confidered ; then follows a farther il- 
luftration and defence of it, as arifing from a colleétive view 
of all the prophecies relating to our Saviour; and, laftly, the 
queftion, whether prophecies or miracles afford the ftronger 
evidence for the truth of chriftianity. 

In regard to this laft, all the difference between thefe two 
kinds of evidence, he thinks, confifts in the one’s being more 
eafily apprehended than the other. Thus, in order to be con- 
vinced that there were miracles wrought, in proof of our Sa- 
viour’s pretenfions, we have only to fatisfy ourfelves of the au- 
thenticity of the gofpel-hiftory, and to learn from thence, 
that fuch particular works were exhibited, and that fuch par~ 
ticular facts did really happen. But the truth of prophecies 
muft be introduced to our affent by a longer progrefs: for after 
we are, in the fame manner as before, fatishied, that fome 


particular events did happen in the life of our Saviour, we are 


{till advanced but a little way to a full perfuafion that the pro- 


phecies 
* See Review, vol. II. p. 386, and vol, III. p. 16, 1113, feg. 
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phecies of the Meffiah received their completion in thefe events. 
There remains behind large matter of enquiry. “The autho- 
tity of the fcriptures of the Old Teftament muft firft be prov- 
ed: thefe muft be carefully examined for the prophecies they 
contain: and, when they are found, we are to be affured that 
they belonged to the charaCier of the promifed Mefiah. After all 
this, a comparifon is to be made between them and the events, 
to fee whether they correfpond, or not. Both thefe kinds of 
evidence finally lead to the fame end, and, if purfued, bring 
us with equal certainty to it, but not by ways equally fhort and 


eafy. | W 





Art. x11. An enquiry how far the vital and animal aétions 
of the more perfec? animals can be accounted for, independent 
of the brain. In five effays. Being the fubftance of the 
Chandos /eétures for the year 1739, and fome fub/equent 
years. By Thomas Simfon, M4. D. Chandos profeffor of 
medicine and anatomy in the univerfity 6f St. Andrews, ‘and 
honorary member of the college. of phyficians at Edinburgh. 
Svo. 4s. Edinburgh, Printed for Hamilton and Balfour. 
Sold by Wilfon and Durham, London. 


HE doétor fuppofes a confideration of that ftate of the 
mufcles, previoufly neceflary to their exertion, requi- 
fite to a clear knowledge of their manner of action, and to 
illuftrate how they conduce to the vital motions of circulation 
and refpiration. He fuppofes, then, their natural ftate before 
action to be that of diftention, as it is obfervable the fibres 
are more or lefs affected, as they are more or lefs on the 
ftretch ; for which purpofe moft of them are provided with 
antagonifts, the mind being chiefly concerned in the contrac- 
tion of them. And this he imagines the mind can eleétively 
effe&t, without the affiftance and acceffion of any new mat- 
ter through the nerves from-the brain, which he fuppofes to 
be rather the bulbous root, emitting a great number of con- 
duits for the nutrition of the whole. The firft chapter of the 
firft eflay is employed in defcribing the nature of a diftended 
and contracted mufcle: the 2d, in reprefenting the ftate and 
connection of mufcular fibres: the 3d, in fhewing the opera- 
tion of ffimuli on them ; and the latt, that of the influence of 
the mind. 

In his fecond eflay, explaining the a@ion of the heart, after 
confidering it, like a fphin@er, without any antagonift, he 
fhews, that the impetus of the blood forced into it may fupply 
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that defect, by bringing it into fuch a degree of diftention as is 
neceflary to its fucceeding contraction. He obferves, after dr. 
Harvey, that the ftru€ture of the auricles and their adjoining 
veins are calculated fot this effet, to which refpiration alfo 
greatly co-operates: whence every circumftance which leflens 
the force of the refluent blood, or of refpiration, is followed 
by a weak-r contraction of the heart, and a more languid cir- 
culation. : 

In his third effay, on refpiration, he fuppofes the diaphragm 
and all the mufcles that raife the breaft to be violently diftend- 
ed, in the fatus, by the force of the fuperincumbent atmo- 
fphere ; which being counterbalanced at the birth, by the air 
admitted, for the firit time, into all the cavities of the lungs, 
refpiration enfues, and is continued during life, for the pro- 
motion of the circulation (as he calls refpiration the true an- 
tagonift to the /i/tole of the heart) and other vital purpofes. 
And thus he fuppofes the ait to be a principal agent in refpi- 
ration, which he conceives to need no extraordinary affiftance 
from an imaginary tranfm:fiion of fpirits thro’ the nerves. But 
as dr. Sim/on {uppofes the fulphureous fteams from the blood in 
the lungs to co-operate, with the heat of the part, in deftroy- 
ing the elafticity of the air lately admitted by infpiration, he 
has thought it neceflary to add a dittiné treatife of the blood, 
as the fubjeét of his fourth effay. 

His fifth eflay treats of the brain; his new and peculiar fen- 
timent of which, we have confiderably anticipated in the 
former part of this article. He confiders the contents of the 
fcull as much more homogeneous, and of a fmaller diverfity 
of organifm than thofe of the abdimnen. In fhort, he fuppofes 
it and its ‘nerves alinoft folely deftined for nutrition, and fays, 
we have fometimes feen the brain loft, or a particular nerve 
tied, without much difadvantage to motion or fenfe; and en- 
deavours to reprefent them, in the Appendix, as the mott paf- 
five parts of the corporal fyftem. 

Two plates of a cow’s offified brain are fubjoined, which 
unufual phenomenon, as the animal mov’d, and was tolerably 
vigorous, (tho’ with a frequent leaping, fnorting, and running 
at the nofe) has poffidly induced our author to broach his bold 
and new hypothefis of vital motion, which may hereafter pro- 


duce fome phyfiological altercation. d, yy 
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Art. xuit. Essays in natural hiftory and philofephy. Con- 
taining @ "ag of difcoveries, by the affiftance of microfcopes. 
By John Hill, AZ. D. &c. B8vo. §s. bound. Whitton, 


Davis, &c. 


Urious and entertaining as thefe eflays really are to philo- 
fophers and virtuofi, they muft be allowed to lie out of the 
way, or rather out of the reach of the bulk of mankind ; none 
but thofe who are provided with a microfcopical apparatus be- 
ing fufficiently qualified to judge of the truth of them. Mi- 
crofcopes difcover to us a new Creation, as it were. Infinite 
numbers of minute animalcules, thofe minims of exiftence, 
as Shakefpear calls them, are thereby expofed to our view. 
Not a drop from ponds, ditches, and other ftagnating waters, 
but is peopled with millions of them. But what then? it may 
be afked. Is not the knowledge of them fomewhat foreign 
to mankind? Had our acquaintance with thefe minute orders 
of the creation been neceflary to us, or effential to our well- 
being, the doétor himfelf allows that we fhould have been fur- 
nifhed with organs capable of difcovering them. 

Would not one imagine that all the vifible beings or parts of 
the univerfe were fufficiently defcribed, and their various pro- 
perties, ufes, and beauties explained, when our beft naturalifts 
employ their ftudies in defcribing the invifiule ones? Is this 
really the cafe? or, is the knowledge of thefe laft moft 
ufeful, and therefore deferves to have the preference? Ifa 
fatisfactory anfwer cannot be given to thefe queries, the doc- 
tor will be found to have incurred part of the cenfure he him- 
felf pafles upon our modern naturalifts. Speaking of thefe in 
his firft eflay, he tells us, that they are of the turn of thofe 
geniufes, who will not defcend to meddle with any thing that 
can poffibly be made of ufe to the world ; who ftudy fcience 
for its own charms, and would think themfelves degraded by 
a character of having furnifhed mankind with any thing that 
was of fervice. 

After all, the doétor muft be allowed to be a compleat adept 
in the management and ufe of the microfcope. His defcrip- 
tions are accurate, and his obfervations entertaining and in- 
ftructive ; fo that, to all lovers of fuch curious refearches, 
thefe eflays cannot fail of being agreeable. For inftance, 
will not the virtuofo be delighted, when he is told, that what 
was formerly efteemed, and called, warts, and foulneffes of 
trees, is in truth aclafs of animals? Such are the difcoveries 
to be found in thefe eflays; and that the treafure, hereby ac- 
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quired to the animal kingdom, may not be loft, the doctor 
has given a defcription not only of the general form of the 
creature, but of every limb and conftituent part. The reader, 
however, ought not to imagipe, that this performance is equally 
abftrufe with the matter treated of ; many ufeful digreffions, 
and occafional refle€tions, relating to the ceconomy of nature, 
being interfperfed throughout the whole work, which is di- 
vided into nineteen eflays. 

As a proof of what is here advanced, we fhall give an ab- 
ftract of the eighth eflay, which treats of an infect found on 
the blighted branches of fruit trees. Thefe, according to the 
received opinion, are brought to the trees by particular winds, 
where they occafion the blight: but this the doétor thinks un- 
natural, and unfupported by experience. We find, fays he, 
that both animal and vegetable fubftances, when approaching 
to a ftate of decay, become at once a proper midus, and a 
fupply of food to infects of many kinds ; and we alfo fee that 
no one of thefe, however free from thefe infects while in a 
healthful ftate, but nature peoples inftantly with myriads of ~ 
them, as foon as it falls into a ftate proper for their fupport 5 
though it is impoffible for us to guefs from whence they come. 
Expofe but a morfel of any animal fubftance, or bruife, or 
otherwife caufe to putrify, any part of any vegetable; and you 
will foon fee them {warming with little animals, that can feed 
only on them. 

On thefe principles, the doéter accounts for what is called 
blighting in trees. The true caufe he takes to have been 
overlooked, and the effeét confounded with, or miftaken for 
it. Inftead of attributing the blight to thefe infects, he thinks 
their appearance fubfequent to the mifchief ; which feems ra- 
ther owing to a ftagnation in the juices of a tree, or of one 
particular branch of a tree. ‘That there are many accidents, 
as well natural as artificial, which may prevent the regular 
and free circulation of the fap or juices in vegetables, is very 
evident; nor is it lefs fo, that whatever has this effeét, puts 
the juices into a condition of affording nourifhment to a pe- 
culiar kind of infects. We find the moft weakly trees, and 
thofe planted in the moft unfavourable expofures, the moft 
frequently blighted: nor is it owing to infeéts brought by an eaft 
wind, that trees expofed to that quarter are the moft frequent- 
ly affected by the mifchief, or the firft that feel it when the 
misfortune is general; but becaufe this fituation is the leaft fa- 


vourable, and the trees under equal circumftances in other re- 
fpects leaft hardy that are in it, 
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A harder winter than ordinary will at any time kill a great 
many of our fruit trees, and thofe always the moft weakly. 
Where a whole tree is not deftroyed, if there be one or more 
of its branches weaker than the reft, thefe perifh, while the 
others efcape. A froft affects atree in the fame manner, by 
occafioning its juices to ftagnate. If the froft be trifling, the 
vigour of the tree overcomes it under the influence of the 
next fun; if more intenfe, it hurts more or lefs in proportion 
to the degree of that vigour. If the tree be weakly, it may 
perifh throughout, or at leaft be fo far prejudiced throughout, 
as to produce nothing the enfuing feafon ; but if only weakly 
in part, then the accident will only affeét that part. Where- 
ever this ftagnation happens, there is always an approach to- 
ward putrefaction ; and the trees are by this means made to 
afford nourifhment for animals, that could not otherwife have 
lived upon them. Nature, in her ufual, unaltered courfe, 
brings to the tree the animals that are formed for feeding upon 
the altered juices. ‘che injured or diftempered ftate of the 
tree, and thefe infeéts which profit of it, are difcovered to- 
gether ; and people who think no farther backward, declare 
the creatures who are fed by the mifchief, to be the occafion 
of it. 

If thefe infeéts, which are always found upon blighted trees, 
were the real occafion of that blight, it would be impoffible for 
men to produce it by artificial means: but this is not the cafe ; 
for it is poffible to bring on a blight at pleafure, by ftarving or 
otherwife injuring a tree or part of a tree, when the feafon fa- 
vours the operation; and thefe infects will be found as regular- 
ly, and in as great numbers on the trees injured by art, as on 
thofe hurt by accident. If the earth be in great part taken 
away from about the root of one tree of a whole row, while 
the reft are left in their natural ftate ; that one, if the feafon 
be but alittle unfavourable, fhall be blighted, while all the reft 
efcape: nay, it is poflible, by the ufe of ligatures and bandages, 
to do the fame thing by the fingle branch of a tree, otherwife 
in a healthy ftate. 

It appears then from the whole, that the tendency of froft 
is to coagulate and impede the circulation of the fap of trees. 
It appears alfo, that the injury which the tree receives is the 
ftoppage of the circulation of its fap, and the congealing or 
coagulating it; by which means it becomes proper food for 
infects, which never fail to be prefent when there ts fuch food 
for them. Thus it appears, that thefe infeéts do not occafion 
the blight, tho” they profit of it; and that they are no more 
te be accufed of caufing the putrefaction of juices, than of thote 
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of any other animal or vegetable fubftance, in the putrefaction 
of which they, or other fuch are found. 

After this long digreffion, there fellows a particular defcrip- 
tion of orie of thefe infeéts, for which we muft refer the cus 
rious reader to the book itfelf. 

We could multiply inftances of digreffions of this kind, but 
fhall content ourfelves with that which he makes on the voracity 
of animalcules. In a few drops of rain-water he had difcovered 
by the microfcope, five different kinds of various forms and 
fizes ; their number always increafing according as their mag- 
nitude diminifhes ; fo that, for every one of the largeft, there 
are myriads of the-leaft. Thefe animalcules preyed upon one 
another, the larger upon the lefler ; and though the methods 
of deftruction ufed by them were various, yet they all proved 
equally deftructive. 

Here the doctor, according to his ufual method, indulges a 
fhort flight of reflections. If, fays he, the man who values 
himfelf on the delight of eating, would enter into the com- 
parifon with one of thefe animalcules in his favourite pleafure, 
what could he boaft in comparifon with the creature he would 
be fo apt to defpife? It has an appetite inceffant, and inca- 
pable of furfeit or fatiety ; a pleafure in feizing its prey, fu- 
perior to that of the keeneft fportfman, and more fwift: and 
yet what is this happy, this, to fuch a perfon, enviable worm, 
but the prey to another fpecies a little larger than itfelf, to 
whom it ferves only as the drudge, to pick up and concoét 
morfels too inconfiderable for its immediate regard. ’Tis in 
contemplations of this kind, that the mind foars to fome faint 
idea of the univerfality of the works of nature. ‘To the great 
Creator of an univerfe, of orbs behind orbs, of funs beyond 
funs, through all the regions of unbounded fpace, we, who 
pride ourfelves as lords of this creation, may be as inconfidera- 
ble as the minuteft worm. The immortal part of us, is what 
we may indeed with juftice pride ourfelves upon; as being a- 
bove the reach of accidents, beyond any power indeed lefs than 
that of the creator of the world to call into being, or to put out 
of it again. As to the reft, in the whole, it is as inconfidera» 
ble in the comparifon of the importance of a whole univerfe, as 
thefe minute exiftences, however cheaply held,are to us: nor is 
there more importance in the ranks of armies, and the fate of 
empires, things which to us, in our high opinion of ourfelves, 
appear events of the higheft nature, than in the deftru€tion of a 
legion of thefe animals, which we tread to nothing at one flamp 
of our foot, or which a fun-beam ora breath of wind parches 
up or fcatters off, with the whole world of matter they inha- 
bit, to be loft in that common abyfs, the ATMOSPHERE. 
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Art. xiv. ENCYCLOPE’DIE: ou, Di&ionnaire rainfonné des 
feiences, des arts et des métiers, par une focitté de gens de 
lettres. Mis en ordre et publié par M. Diderot, de 1’ académie 
royale des feiences et des belles lettres de Prufle; et quant a la 
partie mathématique, par M. D’Alembert, de i’académie 
royale de feiences de Paris, de celle de Pruffe, et de la fociété 
royale de Londres. 


His large and extenfive performance is propofed to make 

ten volumes in folio; two of which are already publifh- 

ed. The firft contains 914 pages, belides a preface of 52; 
and the fecond 872. 

Daily experience demonftrates how difficult it is for an au 
thor to treat fully, and fcientifically, any fingle art or fcience, 
to which, during the courfe of his‘ftudies, he has applied him- 
felf ; and therefore it has been generally objected againft works 
of this kind, that they cannot poffibly give an account of 
every art or fcience, as they are compofed by one fingle 
writer. This objeétion the authors of the work now before 
us have obviated, by allotting the different parts and divifions 
to different authors ; fo that each has,executed that part only 
which he had made his particular ftudy. Nor has any one in- 
truded on the province of another, but confined himfelf en- 
tirely to his peculiar part ; by which means all the difcoveries 
made in the arts and fciences are inferted and elucidated under 
their proper heads. And that every author may have the ho- 
nour of his own performance, each article is marked with 
fome fignature, and an explanation of the feveral characters 
added after the preface. 

This work is propofed to anfwer two principal intentions ; 
that of an Encyclopaedia, and that of, 4 philofophical diétionary 
of arts, fctences, and trades. With regard to the firft, it 
ought to exhibit, as much as poffible, the order, fucceffion, 
and connection of human knowledge: and, with regard to 
the latter, the general principles, or fundamentals, of every 
fcience, and every art, whether liberal or mechanical ; to- 
gether with the moft effential defcriptions that conftitute the 
body or fubftance of each other refpectively. This double 
defign is what the authors endeavour to execute; and, if we 
may judge from the two firft volumes already publifhed, and 
the applaufe with which they have been received by the public, 
there is great reafon to conclude, that their abilities are not un- 
equal to the undertaking. 

~ Abfolute perfection is not to be expected from any work 
whatever, and therefore-it would be ungenerous to endeavour to 
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point out any fmall errors which have efcaped the vigilance of 
the authors, or to enumerate any difcoveries. which they have ne- 
glected to infert, as they have greatly ferved the public, by the 
many curious articles colleéted for this work. 

The plan they have followed in the divifion of the arts and 
{ciences, is that of the immortal Sir Francis Bacon, whofe 
works will remain an honour to his country, while genuine 
philofophy is revered, and truth continues the object of enqui- 
ry. This great man divided the {ciences into different branches, 
and made the moft exaét enumeration of them ; he carefully 
examined what was then known on each, and drew up an im- 
menfe catalogue of fuch as yet remained to be difcovered, 
Natural ‘philofophy, morality, civil policy, and ceconomics 
were no ftrangers to this prodigious genius, though his works 
have been greatly negleéted, efpecially by his own countrymen; 
but we hope the honourable mention made of them by the 
French authors, may,caufe them to be more generally fludied, 

In the general articles of the fciences the authors have fol- 
lowed the conftant practice of their predecefiors, beginning 
each fcience with a definition of it; after which the etymo- 
logy of the term, and then its hiftory. ‘The materials are 
colleéted from the beft writers, and the authors cited in the 
body of each article. Through the whole, they have com- 
pared opinions ; weighed arguments ; raifed or removed ob- 
jections ; fometimes confuted errors ; combated prejudices ; 
and handled ufeful and important fubjects in their full extent, 

The authors, befides the beft books, have very large affift- 
ance. * Manufcripts, fay they, have been communicated to us 
* by encouragers of learning, and by the learned themfelves ; 
‘ among whom we muft name MZ. Formey, perpetual fecre- 
* tary to the royal Prujfian academy of fciences and belles- 
‘ lettres. This illuftrious academician had projected a dic- 
‘ tionary like ours, and executed a confiderable part of it, 
‘ which he has generoufly prefented to us.’ 

What contributed towards the farther petfeétion of this 
Encyclopedia, was the affiftance the editors received from all 
quarters. ‘ The protection of the great, fay the authors 5 
* the favour and correfpondence of the learned ; public libra- 
* ries, private cabinets, colletions, papers, (ce. all have been 
“ opened to us. Some addrefs, and great expence, obtained 
‘what could not be procured by favour. Gratifications 
feldom failed to fubdue the real difficulties, or pretended 

{cruples, of thofe we were neceffitated to confult.’ 

he articles relating to the elements of the {ciences, the 

authors have endeavoured to execute with the greateft care ; 
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thefe being the foundation on which the reft depend. And it 
js notorious, that the elements of any fcience cannot be well 
laid down, but by fuch as fully underftand the fcience itfelf ; 
for elements are a collection of the general principles which 
extend to the different parts of a fcience: and, confequently, 
to underftand the beft method of delivering them, requires a 
previous knowledge of their ufe, and various application. 

But the greateft pains and attention were neceflary to ex- 

plain the mechanic arts. ‘ Too much, fay the authors, has 
¢ been written on the fciences; but too little on moft of the 
‘ liberal arts, and fcarce any thing at all upon the mechanic 
‘ arts.’ So that they were obliged, for want of books, to have 
recourfe to workmen themfelves. 
© Accordingly, fay they, weapplied to the beft in’Paris, and 
the whole kingdom ; and wereat the pains to vifit them at 
their work, afk them queftions, minute down their informa- 
* tions, clear up and methodize their thoughts, make our- 
felves acquainted with the terms proper to their profeffions, 
form them into tables, define them, converfe with the per- 
fons who delivered us any memoirs, and found it abfolutely 
neceflary to rectify, by long and frequent converfations 
with fome, what was imperfectly, obfcurely, and fometimes 
even falfly, explained by others.’ 
The method followed by the authors in explaining each art, 
is as follows. They (1.) treat of the materials; the places 
where they are found; the manner of preparing them ; their 
various kinds ; the operations they undergo, either before, or 
at the time of ufing them. 

(2.) The principal works made of them, and the manner 
of operating in producing them. 

(3.) They give the name, defcription, and figure of the 
utenfils, tools, and machines, both in their feparate parts, and 
as they are compounded, or put together for ufe; the figure 
o¢ fe€tion, or the moulds, and other inftruments, whofe in- 
fide is neceflary to be explained ; their profils, Ge. 

(4.) They propofe to reprefent the hand at work, and the 
principal operations, in one or more plates; where fometimes 
only the hand of the artift appears employed, and at others 
his body in ation upon the moft effential part of his art. 

(5.) They colleé ali the peculiar terms of each art. 

In order to explain the above particulars in the moft con- 
fpicuous manner, they propofe to give fix hundred plates, 
which, with the explanations of eacn, are to make the two 
faft volumes. , 
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A thoufand examples might be brought to prove, that an 
Encyclopaedia, however accurately executed in other refpects, 
muft be defeétive without plates ; for the bare view of an ob- 
ject, or its figure, often conveys a truer idea than whole pages - 
of defcription. 

That the‘e plates may be executed in the beft manner, they 
tell us, they employed defigners to take draughts of the ma- 
chines themfelves, and omitted nothing that might contribute 
to give a difling reprefentation of them. Where a machine 
required particular attention, on account of its important ufe, 
or multiplicity of its parts, it is firft reprefented fiinple, and 
afterwards in its compound ftate. This is indeed the method 
ufed by the beft authors, and the only one of conveying an 
adequate idea of complicated machines. By this method AZ. 
Belidor has rendered the conftruction of the various /ydraulic 
engines, ce, very eafy and familiar, his bydrauliques, in three 
volumes quarto, containing one hundred and fifty feven plates, 
The fame might be obferved of feveral others. 

The engraving, they promife, fhall be anfwerable to the 
perfection of thefe defigns, and hope that the plates will fur- 
pafs thofe in Chambers’s dictionary, which, in this refpect, is 
remarkably defective, as much in beauty as in number. 

The following paffage is extracted from a tranflation pub- 
blifh’d here *, of the preface to, or plan of, this work. 

After enumerating the difcoveries made by the moderns, 
and giving a curfory account of the defects of former Encyclo~ 
pedia’s, the authors proceed as follows: ‘ But as the difco- 
‘ veries of the great reformers of the fciences, and thefe 
learned focietigs, have fusnifhed plenty of materials for the 
purpofe; fo large an increafe of the ftock muft, in other 
refpects, add to the difficulties of compofing an E£ucy- 
clopedia. We do not, however, pretend to tax the former 
writers of univerfal di€tionaries with temerity, or prefump- 
tion; but fhall leave them in the quiet poffeffion of their due 
reputation. Mr. Chambers’s is the moft diftinguifhed among 
them. We have particular reafons to weigh the merit’ of 
his Cyclopedia, which has gone quick thro’ many editions at 
London ; is lately tranflated into /talian; and deferves all the 
honours paid to it in England and other nations. It muft at 
the fame time be acknowledged, that he borrowed the 
greateft part of his materials fram French writers: infomuch, 
that our nation would have been difgufted with a bare 
tranflation thereof. It would have raifed the indignation 
of the learned, and the clamours of the public, to have pre- 
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“ {ented them, under a new and fpecious title, materials of 
¢ which they were already in pofleffion. | 

¢ We by no means refute this author his deferved praife. 
He was perfetly acquainted with the fyftematical order of 
the arts and fciences ; or that chain by which we may de- 
fcend, without interruption, from the firft principles of an 
art, or fcience, to its remoteft confequences ; and re-afcend 
by the fame fteps; pafs imperceptibly from one f{cience, or 
art, to another; and, if we may be allowed the expref- 
fion, make the tour of the literary worid, without ever 
mifiaking the road, We acknowiedge the plan and defign 
of his diétionary to be excellent; and, if duly executed, 
might contribute more to the advancement of true fcience, 
than half the books in Eurspe. But, notwithftanding all 
our obligations to this author, and the great advantage we 
desived from his work, we could not avoid perceiving it 
required great additions. And, indeed, can it be conceived 
that two folio volumes fhould contain the fubftance of all 
the arts and fciences? ‘The compleat enumeration of the 
very articles, in fo extenfive a fubjeét, might alone require 
ayolume; and, of courfe, numerous articles muft have been 
dropped, or imperfe€tly defcribed in his work. 

‘ Thefe are not conjectures. We read over the whole 
tranflation of mr. Chambers’s di€tionary, and found a prodi- 
gious multitude of things omitted in the fciences. In the 
liberal arts, he has only a line where pages are required : 
and as for the mechanic arts,. he fearce has touched them. 
Mr. Chambers had read books, but rarely vifited artifts, or 
work-fhops : and many things are to be learned by no 
other means. Omiffions in an Encyclopaedia are not the 
fame as in other cafes. In a common diétionary, an arti- 
cle omitted, only renders the work imperfect ; but, in an 
Encychpedia, it breaks the connection, and affects the frame 
© and foundation of the defign. It required all mr. Cham- 
© ders’s fkill to palliate this defe& in his work.’ 

According to our French authors, the two laft editions of 
Chambers’s Cyclopedia are more defe€tive than any of the for- 
mer, the editors having taken away all the references which 
connected the feveral parts together, and formed the Excyclo- 
peiic {cheme. 

An edition in quarto of the Encyclopedia, is undertaken 
by the bookfellers of London, [which they offer to fell at half the 
price of the Paris edition] who have publifhed one yolume, 
printed verbatim from the Paris edition, price 18s. half 
bound. But their reprinting the other mine volumes will de- 
pend upon the reception of the fir/?. 
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Our readers would, doubtlefs, be glad to know, whether 
this work, which was fome time fince fuppreffed at Paris, (for 
reafons beft known to the government there) be now carrying 
on, as at firft propofed: but of this we can give ng fatisfacto- 
ry intelligence ; fome giving out, that it is now going forward 
with all imaginable expedition ; and others, that its progrefs 


is entirely ftopped. B 





Art. xv. Effays on the bilious fever ; containing the different 
opinions of thofe eminent phyficians, John Williams, and 
Parker Bennet, of Jamaica: which occafioned a duel, &c. 
8vo. 2s. Waller. 


S our climate is happily exempted from this fever, which 
rages in the Briti/h iflands in America, the cataftrophe 
thefe effays terminated in, wiz. the death of both the authors, 
may probably excite the curiofity of the public more than the . 
fubject itfelf would. However, as our intercourfe with thefe 
iflands is very confiderable, and a majority of our natives, on 
their firit arrival there, are very liable to this difeafe, which 
certainly deftroys a great number of thofe it feizes, it may 
not be amifs to give afummary account, and even fome judg- 
ment of thofe tracts. : 

Dr. Williams, who, we are fufficiently informed, by his 
antagonift, Parker Bennet, M.D. was no regular graduate, 
firft publifhed his eflay on the bilious or yellow fever of fa- 
maica ; in the preface to which he very intelligibly hints at the 
great imprudence of people’s * fuppofing any man, let his 
genius, or ftock of learning be what it will. can be a judge 
of the diforders of this country (Jamaica) without faith‘ul 
obfervation and experience; yet, fays he, the paflion for 
novelty is fo great amongft us, that fome perfons facrifice 
life itfelf to it. This paragraph he clofes with an excla- 
mation of ———~-Quae tanta infania, cives ! and continues, in 
the two following ones, to fhew the inferiority of theory and 
hypothefis to good practical obfervations, and purfuing, from 
experience, the indications of nature ; and to complain, that 
reputation in phyfic, among them, is not acquired by medi- 
cal merit, but procured by the operations of party. Thefe 
plain ftrokes were-undoubtedly levelled at dr. Bennet, who, 
we find, did not fail to apply them as they were intended. 

Dr. Williams, in the beginning of his pamphlet, is at fome 
pains to fhew, that the bilious fever was not unknown to Hip- 
pocrates, nor the black vomiting, which attends the moft facal 
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degrees of it, to Celfus; and thinks that, among the moderns, 
Hoffman defcribes an ardent bilious fever much like that of 
Jamaica, But as he is forced to acknowledge the crifes of 
thofe fevers, mentioned in the epidemics, differed confiderabl 
jn point of time from theirs, and contends afterwards for dit- 
ferent genera of yellow fevers in America, and even in the 
iflands, he has not made it evident that this fpecific fever was 
known to the ancients; neither is it probable that Hoffman 
met with the identic difeafe in his climate. He fays, hé does 
not apprehend it to be a /ocal diforder, (by which -we fuppofe 
he intends what phyficians term an endemic one) as he had 
feen it on the coaft of Africa, which may rather prove it was 
endemic there ; and indeed it is but too probable it is endemic 
even in Famaica, which he meant to conteft. The great 
number, of ftrangers particularly, that die yearly of it there, 
is a {trong indication of its being a native with them. And 
his own acknowledging in the fame paragraph, that they have 
it at all feafons of the year, is a farther proof of it. It muft 
be confeffed there is fome crudity and contraction in this pa- 
ragraph, concerning the native region of this fevere dif- 
temper. 
He afcribes this difeafe to a fudden check of -perfpiration, 
a redundance of bile, drinking large draughts of cool liquor 
when overheated, hard drinking, but above all, to violent and 
long exercife in the heat of the fun. Now if heat, or infola- 
tion, really be, and it is not improbable, a principal caufe of 
this fever, where could dr. Wtlliams find much more heat 
than in ‘famaica, and confequently a more likely birth place 
of it? He is unwilling to afcribe its origin to any malignity 
or occult venom, as he calls it. If by this he means any 
poifonous mrafma or quality in the air, perhaps he may be 
right. But as Bcerhaave experienced that the heat of a fu- 
gar baker’s flove, which raifed the thermometer to 110 de- 
erces, had fuch a putrifying operation on the humours of a 
jiving dog, that in little more than 15 minutes, the red flaver 
he drivled had fo poifonous a ftench, that a perfon approach- 
ing too near him mult have been knock’d down in an inftant, 
as he fays, in cculi ni&iu, we fhall have no need to recur to 
the neceffity of a mia/ma from without, when meer heat can 
reduce our vital juices to fuch a peftilential ftate) We men- 
«tion thefe refleclions the rather, as dr. Bennet has none of the 
{ame tendency in his inquiry into Williams's eflay. And in- 
ceed this term of malignity has been much oftener ufed by 
medical writers, than it conveys any very clear and diftinét 
notion to their readers. , , +. 
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But to be impartial, when dr. Williams comes to the cure 
of the difeafe, he is fufficiently intelligible, and generally very 
rational. He bleeds, cools, condenfes, recommends lenient 
evacuations downwards, and a fubacid regimen. But he is 
againft vomits, tho’ in this very fever, or one with every pre- 
cife fymptom of it, the gentler ones have certainly been found 
ferviceable in the beginning, after proper bleeding, by dif- 
charging a great deal of that redundance of bile, which he 
himfelf confiders as one caufe of this difeafe. ‘This has ge- 
nerally kept off a premature jaundice, and prevented a future 
difpofition to vomiting in the progrefs of the diftemper. He 
declines all hot alexipharmics and blifters, at leaft in the be- 
ginning and increment of it, and feems upon the whole, from 
fome reading, and more experience in thefe torrid climates, to 
have attained a good notion of oppofing their moft acute fe- 
vers. His qualifications as a phyfical writer indeed are but mo- 
derate, and as a poet wretched, as there are fome rimes drage’d 
in after his eflay, which are fcarcely too elevated for a modern 
magazine. But there is an odd tranfpofition of the five pieces 
that compofe this pamphlet. Bennet’s enquiry into the eflay, © 
which is the laft in it, fhould be the fecond. The verfes 
which ought to be placed the third are now the fecond. Then 
follows in courfe Bennet’s profe epiftle to the poetic epiftle- 
writer. And Williams’s letter to hiin, which has the fourth 
place, fhould conclude the whole. 

Dr. Bennet, who was certainly a better fcholar in general, 
and probably a better phyfiologift, as well as a man of more 
wit than Williams, does not direCly invalidate his practice in 
the difeafe, but rather fhews, that dr. Warren of Barbadoes, 
and others; have practifed differently. The greater part of 
it is employed in ftri¢tures on uncouth expreffions, and in- 
accuracies of fiile, which occur too often in the eflay. Some 
of thefe ftrictures, however, feem too puerile, and do not 
rife above indifferent witticifms, while others are juft and per- 
tinent. In his profe epiftle to. the poetic epiftie-writer, after 
juftly expofing the bad poetry, he proceeds to a good deal of 
rancour and invective: and tho’ Williams, who printed firft, 
was the firft that caft reflections; Bennet firft dealt in what 
may be called down-right abufe and ill language, calling the 

other directly focl, lar, and, in effe&t, murderer. Williams, 
in his letter to Bennet, which feems to be the laft publication 
in the paper-war, was not a whit more polite : and perhaps, 
upon the whole, for the length of it, there never was a more 
abuiive fcurrilous controverly, with lefs of delicate raillery or 
fue fatyr. It is ludicrous enough, however, to obferve dr. 
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Williams warmly defending his difmal verfes, and confidering 
himfelf as having an exquifite fenfation of the enthufiaftic 
warmth, as he terms it, of poetry: but he ends his letter more 
materia'ly, by producing three letters, from as many apothe- 
caries, to invalidate an affertion of dr. Bennet’s, that he had 
direéted two drachms of opium in a glyfter, when it appears he 
really had direéted no opiate at all. However, with regard 
to the tragical event of this difpute, the feveral printed ac- 
counts make it too evident, that Williams aéted the murderer 
too effectually at latt. Vide the public papers, or the 
magazines, about half_a year back. The fatal duel was 
fought in December 1750. - 








MontTHLy Catatocue, For Fuly 1752. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


I. Companien for unmarried ladies, &c. 1s. Woodfall. 

The author propofes (from two exemplary hiftories) 
to direét the ladies in their choice of hufbands; but writes in 
a heavy, uncourtly fiile, and appears to be in all refpects but 
ill-qualified for the office he has undertaken. 

I]. A fpeech made in the cenforial court of Sir Alexander 
Draweanfir. 4to 6d. Printed for the author. 

A dirty, loofe, idle attempt to ridicule the late act of par- 
liament, againft bawdy-houfes. 

Il. The fecret hiftory*of Mi/s Blandy, from her firft ap- 
pearance at Bath, to her execution at Oxford. 8vo. 1s. 6d. 
Williams. 

This pamphlet contains nothing worth notice, or that may 
be depended upon for truth. 

IV. Memoirs of William-Henry Cranftoun, Efq; 8vo. 1s. 
Bouquet. 

What we have faid of the foregoing article, will fuffice alfo 
for this. 

V. Honefty the bef? policy; or, the hiflory of Roger. 8vo. 
6d. Griffiths. 

A fatyrical reprefentation of the conduct of fome gentlemen 
in the adminiftration of the public affairs in Ireland. It is in- 
genioufly written, fomewhat in the manner of the celebrated 


hiftory of ‘fohn Bull ; but the people of England, in general, 
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will but ill underftand this loca! piece, even with the affiftance 
of the c/avis which is given with it. 

VI. Biographia Gallica: or, the lives of the moft eminent 
French writers of both fexes, from the reftoration of learning 
under Francis I. to the prefent time. 12mo. Two volumes. 
6s. bound. Griffiths, &c. 3 

A tranflation from the French, of a colle€tion of anecdotes 
relating to moft of the noted writers of thit nation. ‘T-he 
tranflator has added the title of Biographia Gallica, or lives, &c. 
to which the work is by no means anfwerable, as not con+ 
taining the life of one author mentioned in it, few of the ac+ 
counts amounting to more than the quantity of two or three 
pages, and thofe often filled with little more than fome un- 
connected memoirs, or a repetition of fome peculiar maxims, 
fayings, or repartees, of each refpective perfon. ‘There are, 
however, in the courfe of this collection, many good ftories ; 
and, upon the whole, the work cannot be called an unen- 
tertaining one. 

VII. The Infpeétor in the fhades. A new dialogue in the 
manner of Lucian. 8vo, 6d. Swan. 

An ill-natur’d fatire upon the author of the paper, intitled, 
The Inspector ; who is here reprefented as an empty, vain, 
illiterate {cribbler : fo ignorant, as to confound Ovid, Horace, 
and Virgil together, as one perfon. All who are converfant 
with the writings of dr. Hi//, will, from this only, know 
what judgment to form of a pamphiect written by an author 
capable of fuch extravagant ranting. 

VIII. Apartieular account of the great hardips, difficulties, 
and miferies, that thofe unhappy and much-to-be-pitied crea- 
tures, the common women of the town, are plunged into at 
this juncture, &e. (See Art. If. of this Catalogue.) By 
M. Ludsvicus, 8vo. 6d. Printed for the author. 

This pamph’et is too low, illiterate, and inconfiderable, to 
deferve the leaft notice from any but the mob of readers, 
whofe underflandings and tafte it is folely adapted to. 

1X. An account of fix years refidence in Hudfon’s-bay, from 
1733 to 1736, and 1744 to 1747. By Faofeph Robjon, late 
furveyor and fupervifor of the buildings to the Hudjan’s-bay 
company. 8vo. 3s. 6d. Payne ard Bouquet. 

As our trade to Hudfo..’s-bay, and the advantages that 
might be drawn from it, have within thefe tew years emploved 
the attention of many Zealous friends to our comuncrcial | 
terefts, the public is certainly obliged to every man who «. 
tributes towards its right information in a matter of 
great importance, ‘The accounts we have already had 
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the prefs, of this famous bay, and the vaft extent of country 
adjacent to it, are not inconfiderable in number. Thofe pub- 

ithed by mr. Dobbs, captain Middleton, and mr. Ellis, are the 
moft recent. To thefe mr. Robjfon’s book may be confidered 
as a Supplement. ‘The author relates his facts with an air of 
honefty and feeming regard to truth; and we are credibly 
affured, that his account is as honeft and juft as it appears to 
be, His defign is to fhew, firff, the vaft importance of the 
countries about Hud/on’s-bay to Great Britain, on account of 
the extenfive improvements that may be made there ; fecondly, 
the interefted views of the company, and the abfolute neceflity 
of laying open the trade, and making it the object of national 
encouragement, as the only method of keeping it out of the 
hands of the French. He has an Appendix, containing a fhort 
hiftory of the difcovery of the bay, and the proceedings of 
the Englifh there, fince the grant of the Hudfon’s-bay charter ; 
together with fundry eftimates, furveys, ce. The whole il- 
Juftrated by a draught of Nel/fon and Hayes’s rivers; of 
Churchill-river ; and plans of Yors-fort, and prince of Wales’s 
fort. 


Divinity and ConTROVERSY. 


X. The chriftian plan, exhibited in the interpretation of 
ELoH1M: with obfervations upon a few other matters and 
expreffions, relative to the fame fubject. By Walter Hodges, 
D. D. provoft of Oriel-college. -4to. 3s. few’d. Whifton. 

The method of argumentation purfued in the performance 
now before us is chiefly etymological; a method which our au- 
thor thinks may be very ferviceable towards explaining the 
mediatorial fcheme, and the doctrines of chriftianity, the 
choiceft ireafures of wifdom and knowledge being hid in the 
firft names of men and things. As we may fairly prefume 
that there are but few of our readers who entertain a high 
opinion of this etymological method of reafoning, or who ima- 
gine that any confiderable fervice to the caufe of chriftianity 
can be derived from it, it will not be neceflary to give any 
extracts from what the doétor has advanced. 

If there are any, as perhaps there may not be a few, who 
are inclined to apply lord Shafte/bury’s teft of truth to this 
ftrange method of argumentation, it may not be improper to 
admonifh them of their danger: for our author tells us, that 
when God hath given names, affigning the reafon in their 
etymology, the application of the teft of ridicule will furely 
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be a dangerous experiment, if not a fin againft the Holy 
Ghoft. 

XI. A letter to the bifhop of Oxford ; occafioned by dr. Hodges’s 
chriftian plan : wherein is fhewn, that the doctor’s plan is in- 
confiftent with, and contradictory to, the doétrine of the 
New Teftament. ‘To which is added, A letter to the reverend 
mr. John Jortin, in vindication of the late dr. Middleton from 
the charge of infidelity. 8vo. 6d. Owen. 

There is nothing extraordinary in this {mall tra&t; which 
feems to have been haftily thrown out, in order to engage 
the worthy prelate to whom it is addrefled, to be early in 
cautioning his clergy againft the doétrines contained in the 
chriftian plan; though, if our letter-writer’s opinion of that 
work be ajuft one, he might well have fpared himfelf the trouble 
of this addrefs: for he fays, p. 16, * That he thinks the doc- 
© tor’s book deferves no other than to be \augh’d at, from the be- 
© ginning to the end of it.’ Again, p. 6. * What a fine accom- 
¢ plifhment is this fame Fewi/h, Rabbinical learning, which fets a 
‘ preacher of the gofpel above ftooping fo low as to pay any 
‘ regard to thofe who, after the example of his lord and mafter 
© Chrift Fefus, ought to be the chief object of his care-and in- 
€ ftruction ; and to enable him to difcover the whole chriftian 
‘ plan, in the interpretation of the fingle word ELbim! without 
‘ any affiftance from the preaching of our Saviour and his apo- 
© ftles,—which, he (dr. Hodges] tells us, bas given his mind that 
© eafe and reft, which it wanted—not confidering what a vile 
© reflection this cafts upon the books of the New Teffament,— 
‘ that they are not fufficient to make men wife unto falvation.’ 

As to that part of this pamphlet, which is addrefled to mr. 
‘Fortin, it contains only a few angry, and we may venture to 
add, injudicious ftrokes at that learned gentleman, for having, 
as this author thinks, exprefled fome doubt, whether dr. Adid- 
dleton was a chriftian. See Remarks on ecclefiaftical hiftory, 

vol. II. p. 63, 64. , 

XII. An expofition of fome articles in religion, which ftrike 
at the tenets of the Arians and Socinians, Infidels, Romanifts, 
Lutherans, and Calviniftls. In feveral fermons and differtations. 
By George Adams, M.A. 8vo. 4s. Johnfton, &e. 

Though we mention only the title, fize, and price of this 
work, our readers will probably be fatisfied therewith, and 
conclude, that * faying no more, is faying enough.’ 

XIU. The hidden life of a chriflian exemplified in the diary 
meditations, and letters of a young minifler. Publifhed oo 


authentic MSS. By Thomas Gibbons, 12m 
Buckland ond Ward. 0 28. bound. 
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The apology fubjoined to the preceding article, may fuffice 
for our not taking more particular notice of this, and alfo the 
following one ; viz. 

XIV. A treatife of Infallibility, fhewing, that the church of 
Rome’s claim to that high privilege is without foundation in 
fcripture, antiquity, or reafon. In anfwer.to a paper on that 
fubje&t fent by a popifh miffionary. With fome animadver- 
fions on a book, intitled, The fhorte/i way to end difputes 
about religion. By a prefbyter of the fuffering church of Scot- 
land, 8vo. 48. bound. Hitch. 


MATHEMATICAL. 


XV. Selec exercifes for young proficients in the mathema- 
tics. By Tho. Simpfon. 8vo. 53. haif-bound. Nourfe. 

Mr. Simpfon’s capacity is fo generally known in the mathe- 
matical world, that we fhall only inform our readers, that 
thefe exercifes are divided into fix parts. The firf contains a 
variety of algebraical problems, with their folutions; the 
Lecands geometrical problems and folutions; the third, the 
theory of gunnery, or the motion of projectiles; the fourth, 
a new method for extracting the roots of algebraical equations ; 
the fifth, the nature and firft principles of fluxions; the /ixth, 
the valuation of annuities, on fingle and joint lives, 


PoETRY. 


XVI. The Scare: or, woman weighed with man. A 
Poem. In three cantos. Infcribed to the princefs-dowager 
of Wales, By fF. M*¥ gto. 1s. 6d. Wilfon. and 
Durham. 

This is a cold, but pretty correc? performance, Its author 
feems to be a better moralift than poet. His defign is to com- 
pliment the fair fex at the expence of the men, by fatirically 
depreciating the.underftandings and general condu& of the 
latter, with refpe€t to the former; and fhewing, that the 
ladies are at leaf? as wife and as good as their lords. 

XVII. The twenty-fourth of May. An ode on the prince 
of Wales’s birth-day. By #. M™ 4to. 6d. Wilfon and 
Durham. 

Here this author appears to fomewhat more advantage as a 
lyric writer, than he does in in the preceding article as a fa- 
tirift. To fay more of this article may be unneceflary, as moft 
readers know what kind of performances birth-day odes, in 


general, are. 
Z XVIII. Dean 
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XVIII. Dean Swift for ever: or, Mary the cock-maid to 
the earl of Orrery. Folio. 1s. Robinfon. 

At attempt fomewhat in imitation of Sw1FT’s manner, 
in his Humble petition of Francis Harris; but, from its want 
of the dean’s mafterly eafe and meaning, it comes with a very 
bad grace after fo excellent a leader: lord Orrery’s account of 
the dean is the fubjeét of this piece, but the author. fays:no- 
thing upon it worth noticing here. 

XIX. A poetical profpect of the. coaf?,. town, and harbour of 
Workington. To which is annexed a correct edition of the 
poetical profpect of Whitehaven. By Ffames Eyre Weeks, for- 
merly of Trinity-college, Dublin. 8vo. 24 pages. White- 
haven,. printed by W. Mafheder. 

XX. Dijftrefs upon diftrefs: or, Tragedy in true tafte. A 
heroi-comi-parodi-tragedi-farci-cal BURLESQUE. In'two acts, 
By George Alexander Stevens. With all the /imilies, rants, 
groans, fighs, &c. entirely new. With annotations, difler- 
tations, explanations, obfervations, emendations, quotations, 
reftorations, &%c. by Sir Henry Humm. And notes, critical, 
claffical, and hiftorical, by Paulus Purgantius Pedafculus, 
Who has carefully revifed, corrected, and amended it ;. ex- 
punged the feveral errors and interpolations; reconciled the 
various readings, and reftored the author to himfelf. 8vo. 
1s. 6d. Griffiths. From the Dublin edition. 

This performance is not intended for a burlefque upon any 
particular tragedy, or poet; but, in imitation of that excellent 
fatire the Rebearfal, it is levell’d at whatever the author 
thought a proper fubjeét of ridicule, in the various works of 
our tragic writers; in moft of whom inftances may be found 
of the falfe fublime, of common-place fultian-rant, idle bom- 
baft, forced fimilies, uncouth metaphors, unnatural allufions, 
romantic fentiments, and, in a word, falfe heroics of every 
kind. 

Tho’ mr. Stevens cannot be rank’d with the admired au- 
thors of the Rehearfal, or Tom Thumb the Great *, his work is 
at leaft equal to the well known Chrononbotonthelogos. He is not 
unfuccefsful in many of his parodies ; and his notes, in general, 
have drollery enough in them to mzke the reader laugh, which 
is all that this performance is intended for. ‘The author has 
interfperfed fome juft ftrokes of fatire, and moft particularly 
attacks mr. Warburton, on account of his criticifms. 

Single 
* Witten by Fielding. 
































The MONTHLY REVIEW; 


Single SERmons, fince our laft lift; in April. 


1752. 4to. 6d. T. Payne. 
2. Mr. Hawkins’s, on the fame day, before the univerfity 
of Gt 6d. Rivington. 

3. Mr. Townley’s, before the fons of the clergy, at St. Pawl’s, 
April 16.1752. 4to. 6d. Whiffon. 

4. Dr. Shuckford’s, on the ufe of a liturgy, at St. Mary le 
bow, on St. Mark’s day, 1752. 3d. Tonfon. 

5. Mr. Broughton’s, at St. Fames’s, Briffol, before the fub- 
fcribers to the infirmary of that city, AdZarch 19. 1752. 6d. 
Tonfon. 

6. Bifhop of Litchfield and Coventry’s, before the gover- 
nors of the London hofpital ; at Chri/?-church, Newgate-ftreet, 
March i9.1752. 6d. H. Woodfall. 

7. Dr. Bruce’s, before the vice-prefident and the other 
truftees of the infirmary, Zames’s-ftreet, We/lminfier, May 8. 
3752. 6d. Marf. 

8. Mr. Burroughs’s, at Pinner’s-hall, May 31. 1752. on 
the death of the reverend mr. Weatherly. @d. Noon. 

g- Mr. Samuel Chandler’s, on the death of the reverend 
mr. a Lowman, at Clapham, ‘fune 14.1752. Gd. Noon. 

10. Dr. ‘fenner’s, at St. Swithin’s, in Worcefter, Aug. 23. 
1751. Being the anniverfary meeting of the governors of the 

orcefter infirmary. 8vo. 6d. Kevington, 


1. TT" bifhop of Hereford’s, before the Lords, Fan. 30, 





Lately Publifbed, 
(Elegantly printed inOne Volume O€tavo. Price bound 6s.) 


A TREATISE on the SENSES, 


Tranflated from the Frencu of the Ingenious 
and Learned M. /e Cat: 


Iuftrated with a great Number of curious Coppzr- 
PLATES. 


Printed for R. Gairritus, in St. Paul’s Church-yard. 





